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Sermons for the Month of October 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XXIV. Heart or Jesus, Prercep By THE LANCE. 


Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, after hanging for three hours 
in agony on the Cross, finally reached the end of His sufferings. 
The weight of His sacred Body hung upon the nails that so 
cruelly fastened His hands and feet to the wood; His head, 
crowned with thorns, bent forward in death; the blood still dripped 
from His wounds, and a deadly pallor showed that life had fled. 
It must have been thus that David beheld our Saviour, when he 
wrote in prophecy: “They have pierced my hands and my feet; 
they have numbered all my bones” (Ps. xxi, 18). 

Who could look at Jesus without feeling pity? Should we not 
expect His enemies to respect His dead Body, and hand it over to- 
His friends for burial? But because it was the day of prepara- 
tion for the Pasch, they besought Pilate to order the legs of the 
crucified criminals to be broken, and the bodies to be removed, that 
they might not remain on the cross on the Sabbath. Pilate ac- 
cordingly sent out some soldiers to break the legs of the thieves 
crucified with Jesus. This was done to hasten their death, as they 
were still alive; but it was not necessary to inflict any violence 
upon the Body of Jesus, as He was already dead. His enemies 
would no doubt have been pleased if His sacred corpse had under- 
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gone further ill-treatment, “but one of the soldiers with a spear 
opened His side, and immediately there came out blood and water” 
(John xix, 34). It was probably not wanton love of cruelty that 
made the soldier thus pierce our Lord’s side. He wanted to prove 
that Jesus was dead, and that there was no need to break His legs. 
The fact that water flowed from His pierced side showed that death 
had already taken place, for if a living body had been wounded 
thus, nothing but blood would have issued from the wound, and 
in the course of nature it was impossible for the fluid in our Lord’s 
heart and breast to have separated into blood and water. 

St. John attached so much importance to the thrust with the 
lance, as to state expressly that he had been an eyewitness of the 
occurrence, and could vouch for the truth of his report (v. 35). 
Our Lord’s bones were not broken, but remained uninjured, as 
was the case with the Paschal lamb, a type of the sacrifice on Gol- 
gotha (v. 36; Exod. xii, 46). All standing near the Cross, friends 
and enemies alike, saw our Lord’s side opened by a wound which 
began low down in the side and passed upwards through the heart. 
In this way were fulfilled the words of the prophet Zacharias: 
“They shall look upon him whom they have pierced” (Zach. xii, 
10; John xix, 37). 

The enemies of Christ felt no emotion on seeing this wound in- 
flicted upon His Body, but we must not pass by with indifference; 
we should ask why our Saviour’s side and Heart were thus pierced 
after His death. The wound caused Him no additional pain, for 
He was dead; but we cannot help feeling sorrow at seeing His 
sacred Body laid open so that the heart became visible, or rather 
the interior of the heart, and perhaps the lance was thrust right 
through it, and came out at the other side. At any rate the wound was 
so large that, after the Resurrection, St. Thomas could put his hand 
into it, for our Lord retained the marks of His wounds even in His 
glorified Body, as tokens of His triumph (John xx, 27). 

There must have been very special reasons for this wound, and 
we seem to be confronted by a mystery. Our Saviour could not 
acquire any merit by it, for, like ourselves, He could merit only 
during life. When His Sacred Heart ceased to beat, the great 
sacrifice was completed; full satisfaction had been made for all 
sins, and enough merit had been won to secure the salvation of 
all men. 

Yet we may say that it was our Lord’s will to continue to suffer 
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even after death; His sacred Body was still to undergo shameful 
ill-treatment, so that His side and Heart should be pierced by a 
lance, and consequently blood and water should flow from them. 
No one could possibly doubt any longer that Jesus was really 
dead; no trace of life could linger in His tortured body after so 
terrible a wound had been inflicted on the heart, the seat of life. 
The body had been completely drained of its blood, and even His 
enemies could not deny the fact that death had taken place. 

Would they have denied it! If they could have denied the 
truth of the Resurrection, they would have had an excellent argu- 
ment against our Lord’s apostles and disciples. But, as it was, no 
one could assert that Jesus was still alive, and even His contem- 
poraries, the Scribes and Pharisees, did not venture to proclaim 
what was so obviously false. St. John the Evangelist has borne 
witness in every age to the act‘of the soldier who opened our Lord’s 
side with his lance, and to the!blood and water that issued from the 
wound. “He that saw it hath given testimony, and his testimony is 
true; and he knoweth that he saith true, that you also may believe” 

(John xix, 35). 

It behooves us, too, to believe thoroughly in the death of Christ, 
in order that we may believe also in His glorious Resurrection; for 
our faith as Christians depends chiefly upon our acceptance of this 
fact. The Resurrection of Christ is the surest pledge of His being 
the Son of God, and of the truth of His teaching. Therefore St. 
Paul says: “If Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain” (1 Cor. xv, 14), and “If Christ 
be not risen again, your faith is vain, for you are yet in your sins” 
(v. 17). A consideration of these facts will make us acknowl- 
edge that we owe special thanks to our Saviour for having allowed 
His Sacred Heart to be pierced by the lance after His death, in 
order to give us a firm foundation for our faith in His Resurrec- 
tion. Let us renew our faith whenever we look at a picture of the 
Sacred Heart, and let the sight of the wound that it bears remind 
us of the absolute certainty underlying our faith. By God’s grace 
we will hold fast to it in life and in death! 

As we have just seen, our Saviour’s Heart was wounded in order 
to prove His death incontestably and to strengthen our faith; but 
this was not the only reason, and the Fathers tell us that there is 
another mysterious meaning to be attached to the infliction of the 
wound. 
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Blood and water flowed from the Sacred Heart; what was this 
double stream intended to effect? It signified the redemption, that 
was to cleanse mankind from sin. Most of those who are saved 
are cleansed by the water of Baptism from original sin, and in many 
cases also from actual sin. Others, however, have received another 
Baptism, that, namely, of blood. During the persecutions, the 
pagans often arrested with the Christians others, who were Chris- 
tians at heart, but had not yet been baptized. By shedding their 
blood for their faith in our Saviour Jesus Christ, they received in 
their own blood the grace of Baptism, purification from sin and 
reception into the Church. The blood that flowed from our Lord’s 
wounded side is regarded as typifying the Baptism of blood, in the 
same way as the water typifies ordinary Baptism with water. 
(Cyrill. Hierosolym. catech. 13 illuminand. c. 21 Berfini comm. in 
symbol. apost. c. 20.) 

Other writers see in the blood and water a reference to the Sacra- 
ments, especially to the Holy Eucharist and to Baptism; the blood 
referring to the former, and the water to the latter. 

St. Augustine, however, and Pope Leo I, another holy doctor of 
the Church, regard the wound in our Lord’s heart as actually the 
origin of the Church, for by the water of Baptism men become her 
members, and the holy Sacrament of the Altar, indicated by the 
blood, is the chief means of grace in the Church and the centre of 
her worship. 

The contemplation of our Saviour’s sleep in death reminds some 
of the Fathers of Adam’s sleep, during which God took a rib from 
his side, to form of it Eve, the first woman (Gen. ii, 21). Just 
as Adam was a type of our Lord, so was Eve a type of holy Church. 
St. Augustine says: “Adam slept, that Eve might come into being; 
and Christ died, that the Church might be born. Eve was formed 
from the side of Adam, as he slept, and the side of the dead Christ 
was opened by a lance, in order that the Sacraments should flow 
forth, by which the Church was to be fashioned.” (Tract. 9 n. 10 
in Johann. cf. S. Leonis cp. dogmat., 28. Cap. 5 ad Flavian. ep. 
Estpet.) 

If we follow these profound considerations of the Fathers, we 
shall find that they lead us ultimately to the excessive love of the 
Sacred Heart. Jesus Himself said: “Greater love than this no 
man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends” (John xv, 
13). The Sacred Heart did not hesitate to make this great sacrifice. 
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When our Lord’s enemies were about to take Him prisoner, He 
tried to protect His followers from their hostility, and said to the 
rabble: “If you seek me, let these go their way” (John xviii, 8). 
For Himself He accepted shame and death, in order to save from 
everlasting death not only His personal friends, but all who should 
ever believe in Him. 

The love of the Sacred Heart is indescribably great and infinitely 
self-sacrificing, and through the divine wisdom of Christ it has 
become a source of blessings to mankind. The double stream of 
blood and water issuing from His side flows on and on from age 
to age; for it represents the holy Sacraments, through which men 
obtain in abundance the grace, that the love of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus obtained for all by the sacrifice of His life. 

At the beginning of the Apocalypse, St. John says that the voice 
of the Son of Man was like “the sound of many waters” (i, 15), 
and this voice speaks to us not only in the words uttered by Christ, 
but also by the wound in His Sacred Heart; in the stream of blood 
and water flowing from that Heart it reminds us of the graces that 
He bestows upon us, and of the love that He showers upon us with 
such lavish generosity. 

You, too, must have heard this voice; have you ever turned a deaf 
ear to it, or forgotten its admonition? Long ago the royal Psalmist 
appealed to God’s chosen people, saying: “To-day if you shall hear 
His voice, harden not your hearts” (Ps. xciv, 8). Can it be right 
for Christians, who became at their Baptism children of God and 
heirs of His kingdom, to harden their hearts? From childhood 
we have been taught to know our Saviour’s love, and have expe- 
rienced the happiness of belonging to His holy Church. He has 
entered into most intimate union with us whenever we have re- 
ceived Holy Communion. Ought we to refuse to listen to His 
loving voice, when we are beset by temptations, when bad com- 
panions try to lead us astray, when our own weakness inclines us 
to yield to the lust of the flesh, and when our frivolity brings us to 
the utmost peril? We ought to love Him, and thankfully accept 
at His hand whatever lawful happiness and pleasure He bestows; 
but our happiness should not make us forgetful of Him, nor ought 
the sorrows and trials of life to separate us from His love. Let 
us say with St. Paul: “Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? shall tribulation? or distress? or famine? or nakedness? 
or danger? or persecution? or the sword?” (Rom. viii, 35). The 
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Apostle answered his own question by saying: (Nothing shall sep- 
arate us), “but in all these things we overcome because of Him 
that hath loved us” (v. 37). Should not we, too, who have received 
so many graces, and suffered so little pain for our Lord’s sake, be 
loyal in our adherence to His Sacred Heart? 

If ever the burden that we have to bear seems too heavy, we 
need only draw fresh graces from the stream-that flows from the 
Heart of Jesus. We read that in Paradise there was a river to 
water it, divided into four channels (Gen. ii, 10), and in the same 
way the river of grace is divided into the seven channels of the 
Sacraments, and into many little brooks and rivulets besides. We 
may draw graces from all of these, receiving what we require in 
every circumstance of life. Our Lord, when talking to the Sam- 
aritan woman at Jacob’s well, said: “He that shall drink of the 
water that I will give him, shall not thirst forever” (John iv, 13). 
Truly if we drink of the stream of graces proceeding from the 
Sacred Heart, we shall thirst no more for any other refreshment, 
but, being satisfied with this sweet water, we shall cease to desire 
the bitter waters that we taste in the desert of life, the earthly 
and sinful pleasures of the world. 

When contemplating our Saviour on the Cross, and the bleeding 
wound in His side, St. Augustine exclaimed: “O death, whereby 
the dead are raised again to life! What is purer than the blood? 
What is better able to heal than this wound?” (Tract. 120 in Joann. 
n. 2). 

We, too, have been in God’s sight dead in sins, but the grace 
of the Heart of Jesus, the water of Baptism and the Blood of the 
holy Sacrifice have restored us to life. Our Lord Himself said that 
He came in order that we might have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly. Let us look with devotion at our crucified Lord, let us 
fix our eyes on His pierced Heart, and, by considering His love, let 
us draw fresh graces from It; let us beg Him to fill our hard hearts 
with sympathy for Him in His sufferings, and to increase in us 
a knowledge of His love. “Lord, grant that we may love Theel 
Heart of Jesus, pierced by the lance, have mercy upon us.” Amen. 





MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD* 


XII. 
C.—THE BENEFITS OF OBSERVING THE Day oF REsT 


I. PUNISHMENTS FOR DorInc WorK ON SUNDAY 


“Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” These are 
the words of the third Commandment. God Himself sanctified 
this day, for we read in the story of the Creation that He blessed 
and sanctified the seventh day. He is still anxious that men should 
observe the day of rest, and inflicts severe punishments on those 
who transgress this commandment. 

Once an Israelite picked up some sticks on the Sabbath, and the 
Lord said to Moses: “Let that man die; let all the multitude stone 
him without the camp” (Num. xv, 32). On another occasion the 
Lord said again to Moses: “Keep you my Sabbath, for it is holy 
unto you; he that shall profane it shall be put to death; he that 
shall do any work in it, his soul shall perish out of the midst of 
his people” (Exod. xxxi, 14). 

In later times when the Israelites did not properly observe the 
Sabbath, God, speaking through the prophet Ezechiel, said: “They 
grievously violated my Sabbaths; I said therefore that I would pour 
out my indignation upon them and would consume them” (Ezech. 
xx, 13). In punishment for this sin they were taken away into 
captivity and forced to suffer terrible oppression (2 Esdr. xiii, 18). 

What a dreadful sin it must be to break the Sabbath! Ought 
not many among us, who work on Sunday, to fear the Lord’s 
threats and punishments? What can induce them to commit this 
sin? They will say perhaps: “Why should I trouble about Sun- 
day? It does me no good, and I must earn my living.” They ought 
to be convinced that God’s blessing never rests on Sunday labor. 

When God gave manna to the Israelites in the desert, He said 
through Moses that on the sixth day each man should gather a 


* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month, 
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double portion, as on the Sabbath no manna would be found on the 
field. The people, not believing this, went out on the seventh day 
to gather manna, and found none (Exod. xvi, 16-29). You see that 
those who wanted to work, derived no benefit from their labor, for 
they found no manna. Everything in our lives depends upon God’s 
blessing, and those who work on Sunday will never prosper. To 
them are applicable the words spoken through the prophet Aggeus, 
who said: “You have sowed much and brought in little; you have 
eaten, but have not had enough; . . . you have clothed yourselves, 
but have not been warmed; and he that hath earned wages, put 
them into a bag with holes. . . . You have looked for more, and 
behold it became less, and you brought it home, and I blew it away” 
(Agg. I, 6, 9). 

Sunday labor leads to poverty. By any little accident at work, 
by illness or by a fire we may easily lose ten times as much as we 
have earned on Sunday. God threatens to visit with poverty those 
who break the Sabbath. Even at the present time many Jews do 
no business at all on that day, and are nevertheless very wealthy; 
they do not find that resting on the Sabbath does them any harm. 
Sunday labor, however, is a sure road to poverty, and even the 
very poor should not desecrate Sunday; they ought to remember 
that no manna fell on the Sabbath, and that God, who fed the 
Israelites in the wilderness, will provide for them also. Sunday 
labor is certain to ruin a man’s health; what did I tell you before 
about the duty of giving rest to the body? 

Any one who desecrates the Sabbath is sure to be punished sooner 
or later, and to be shut out from the kingdom of God; and if he 
devotes Sunday to sin, the rest of the week will be spent in the 
same way. What punishments are inflicted upon Sabbath-breakers? 
With what punishment does Holy Scripture threaten them? 

Application. Be careful to make a good use of the Lord’s day, 
and beware desecrating it, lest God’s punishment fall upon you. 
Never take any situation where you will not be able to keep Sunday 
as you ought. 


II. THe BENEFITS OF THE Day oF REST. 


“God blessed the seventh day.” Does the rest on Sunday bring 
us a blessing? 

There was once a poor workman, who toiled day after day, week 
days and Sundays alike, and yet he was always in want. His chil- 
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dren, too, gave him much trouble, and quarrels were of daily occur- 
rence. At last he complained of his misery to a friend, who advised 
him to give up Sunday labor, and assured him that he would be 
better off in consequence. The workman laughed at this appar- 
ently foolish suggestion, and said that he could not afford to earn 
nothing on Sunday. However, his friend persisted in his advice, 
and offered to make good all that he would lose by doing no work 
on Sundays for six months. The man accepted this offer, promis- 
ing to follow his friend’s counsel. On the next Sunday he went to 
Mass and heard the sermon, which made a deep impression upon 
him. He saw that his own bad temper was the cause of most of 
the quarrels in his household, and he resolved to cure himself of 
this fault. In the afternoon he did not set to work as usual, but 
took his children out for a walk. This gave him an opportunity of 
noticing their defects, to which he had previously shut his eyes, and 
he corrected them in a wav that made them improve. Six months 
passed, and there was no more bad temper or quarrelling in the 
family, and when the friend came to make good the loss caused by 
keeping Sunday as a day of rest, the workman had to acknowledge 
that he had earned much more money than usual. 

Yes; rest on Sunday brings a blessing with it, as we read in 
the Bible: ‘God blessed the seventh day.” On Sunday God blesses 
us at the Holy Sacrifice, and this blessing lasts during the week; 
we receive strength, help and assistance for our daily work, which 
is pleasing to God, because it is done in His service. The Sunday 
blessing affects all our undertakings, adds zest to our labor and 
brings us prosperity. Children born on Sunday are said to be par- 
ticularly fortunate; you can all be Sunday children, if you obey the 
commandment, and remember to keep holy the Sabbath-day. 

“Keep my Sabbaths and reverence my sanctuary,” saith the Lord, 

. “and I will set my tabernacle in the midst of you, and my soul 
shall not cast you off ; I will walk among you and will be your God” 
(Levit. xxvi, 2, 11, 12). 

SUMMARY. 


The Command to Labor and to Rest. 


What is the Third Commandment? 
Into what parts may it be divided? 
What is the first part? 

What duties does it impose upon us? 
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What sins does it forbid? 
What is the chief point in the first part? 
What is the second part of the commandment? 
What duties does it impose upon us? 
What sins does it forbid? 
What is the chief point in the second part? 
Thou shalt rest in God on the Sabbath. 
Thou shalt serve God on the day of rest. 
What is the chief point in the whole commandment? 
Thou shalt serve God both at work and at rest. 


HOLIDAYS OF OBLIGATION. 


God required the Israelites to observe certain festivals besides 
the Sabbath. Can you tell me which they were? Why was each 
of these festivals to be observed? Moreover, the Israelites them- 
selves set apart certain days that they kept like Sabbath-days; for 
instance there was the feast of the dedication of the temple, and 
the feast of liberation by Judith. 

We do not keep the Jewish festivals, but the Apostles instituted 
others, viz., that of our Lord’s Birth, that of the Resurrection and 
that of the descent of the Holy Ghost. When do these occur? 
Subsequently the Church added other holidays; the holidays of 
obligation in this country are Christmas-day, the Circumcision, the 
Ascension, the Assumption, the feast of All Saints, and the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

Which of these feasts refer especially to our Saviour? 

Why do we celebrate each of these festivals? 

Why do we keep Whitsunday or Pentecost? 

Which festivals are observed in honor of our Lady? 

Which festivals of the saints do we observe? 

Why must we keep these holidays of obligation? 

What are we required to do on these days? 

The Church orders us to keep them holy, and our Saviour said 
of her: “He that heareth you, heareth me.” “Whatsoever you 
shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven.” 

What is the first commandment of the Church? 

What is required of us by this commandment? 

We are required to keep the holidays of obligation in the same 
way as Sundays. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


We have now studied all the commandments written on the first 
table of the Law. Which are they? 

(a) What does the first commandment contain? 

Thou shalt love God with all thy heart, with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind. 

When do we love God with all our heart ?—with all our soul?— 
with all our mind? 

(b) What does the Second Commandment order? 

Thou shalt love God in all thy words. 

How can our lips praise God? 

(c) What does the Third Commandment order? 

Thou shalt love God both at work and at rest. 

How can we show when at our work that we love God? 

How can we show when at rest that we love God? 

If we now sum up the contents of these three commandments, 
they come to this: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, with thy whole soul, with thy whole mind and with 
thy whole strength. Thou shalt love Him in thought (First Com- 
mandment), in word (Second Commandment) and in works (Third 
Commandment). 

What is the Commandment requiring us to love God? 

“Blessed is the man . . . whose will is in the law of the Lord, 
and on His law he shall meditate day and night” (Ps. I, 1,2). Let 
us resolve to make it our delight to love God and obey His law. 
Let us strive to know Him better day by day, to examine His 
works, as the Child Jesus listened in the Temple; let us long for 
them more than for food and drink, so as to say with the Psalmist: 
“How sweet are thy words to my palate! more than honey to my 
mouth” (Ps. cxviii, 103). Let us show our love by keeping His 
commandments, and trusting in Him. He preserves the birds of 
the air and the lilies of the field, and numbers the very hairs of 
our head; He gave us His own Son, because He loved us, and He 
will never forsake us in our need. Only let us trust Him, what- 
ever happens, saying with loving submission: “Father, not my 
will, but Thine be done.” Let us pray to Him in spirit and in 
truth, and praise Him, so that His Name may be hallowed. Let us 
dedicate our strength to Him and serve Him both at work and at 
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rest. Let us be zealous for the honor of the Most High, who ruleth 
the universe. 

He has said: “I will be your Father and you shall be my sons 
and daughters.” He allows us to call Him our Father in heaven; 
let us love Him above all things, and follow the example of His 
only-begotten Son in having our hearts inflamed with love of God, 
testifying to this love by saying: “O my God, I love Thee with all 
my heart and above all things. I love Thee because Thou art my 
Father and my great benefactor; and in this love I will live and 
die. Kindle my heart, O Lord, with love of Thee. Amen.” 





SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
WHY MANY ARE NOT SAVED 


Dear brethren: God desires that all men be saved; hence He sent 
His own Divine Son down upon earth that the world may be saved, 
that no man who believes in Him be lost, but may gain eternal 
life. When the Son of God came into this world, He gave to man- 
kind the precepts and teachings which men need to obtain salva- 
tion. He atoned on the Cross for the sins of all mankind, and ob- 
tained for them the friendship of God. Then He went back to 
heaven to prepare mansions for all of us in the heavenly house of 
His Father? Therefore all men can be saved; but will all men be 
saved? Alas! dear Brethren, to this question we must answer no! 
Many are called but few are chosen. All might be saved, but many 
will not be saved because they do not believe in the Son of God; 
and he who of his own fault believeth not is already judged. Again, 
many who do believe do not lead a life in accordance with their 
belief, and faith without works is an unavailing faith, a dead faith. 

This reason, why many will not be saved, was pointed out by 
our Divine Saviour in the parable of to-day’s Gospel, especially in 
the example of the man who appears without a wedding garment. 

(1) Who is referred to in the example of the man without 
a wedding garment? He who professes the Christian faith yet 
leads an un-Christian life. Dear Brethren, when the Jewish people 
contemptuously rejected the invitation to the kingdom of God, the 
Apostles went among the Samaritans and heathens, and offered to 
them the boon which the hard-hearted Jews refused to accept. This 
is in the parable of to-day’s Gospel the meaning of the words, “Then 


the King said to his servants: ‘The marriage is indeed ready, but 


they who were invited were not worthy, go therefore into the high- 
ways, and as many as you shall find call to the marriage.’” And, 
in fact, the invitation was gladly received by heathens and Samari- 
tans. Many thousands of people in various parts of the world 
accepted the Christian faith, and it was not long before the fore- 
most nations had joined the community of the Catholic Church; 
a fact told in the Gospel in the words, “The servants going forth 
into the ways gathered together all they found, both good and bad, 
and the marriage was filled with guests.” 
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(2) Among the heathens, however, who accepted the Christian 
faith, there were unfortunately such who were not worthy of join- 
ing the Christian community, many of them retained their pagan 
customs and habits, and, although professedly Christians, they prac- 
tically remained pagans. My dear brethren, there are in our 
own day many of those born and brought up in the Christian faith, 
who are not worthy of the Christian name, because the faith they 
profess with their mouths, they denounce by their evil conduct; 
they scandalously soil—by their bad lives—the garment of sancti- 
fying grace and innocence which they received in holy baptism; 
and Christians of this sort are no better than heathens. These are 
the ones that we must see in the man in the Gospel who came 
to the marriage without a wedding garment. Such unworthy 
Christians presume a membership in God’s Church for which their 
sins and vices make them wholly unfit. 

(3) What will be the fate of such unworthy Christians? Their 
fate is plainly described in the Gospel in the words, “When the 
King went in to see the guests, he saw there a man who had not 
on a wedding garment, and he sayeth to him: ‘Friend, how camest 
thou in here, not having on a wedding garment?’” And he was 
silent. Then the King said to the waiters, “bind his hands and 
feet and cast him into the exterior darkness, there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.” Do you understand these words, my 
brethren. Do you know what they mean? Alas! they express only 
too plainly the fate of the Christian who leads a non-Christian 
life. At the hour of his death, the Lord will come and will say to 
him: “Thou hast been a Christian, why then didst thou lead a non- 
Christian and sinful life?’ What will the poor man have to an- 
swer? He will be silent. Then will he hear the terrible sentence, 
“Cast him into the exterior darkness, there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” Dear brethren, are we, too, in danger of this 
terrible sentence? I greatly fear that some of you may incur such 
danger; some Christians are leading a life that will call forth this 
terrible sentence. Take counsel, my brethren, while there is time. 
A Christian who leads a non-Christian life, who appears after his 
death before God without the wedding garment of a righteous life, 
burdened with mortal sin, will surely receive this sentence. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ tells us so in to-day’s Gospel. May the gracious 
God preserve us all from this awful fate. Amen. 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CONSOLATION IN PRAYER 


Dear brethren, the ruler of Capharnaum in to-day’s Gospel had 
no doubt resorted to all possible means and ways to secure for his 
beloved son a soothing of pain and recovery from his disease; but 
without success. After the anxious father had in vain tried all 
human remedies, he turned for help and consolation to the Son of 
God. 

And surely, dear brethren, to whom else should he go, but to 
the Lord Himself, who indeed is the true physician of all those sick 
in body or soul; the true helper in all need. He, who made it the 
task of His stay on earth to bestow with lavish hands grace and 
benefit upon men. 

(1) Necessity teaches how to pray, and how to have recourse 
to God. This ruler had been taught to pray by his adversity. Ur- 
gently he implores the Divine Saviour, “Lord, come down before 
that my son die.” Indeed, dear brethren, when do we feel more 
need of prayer, when are we in a better mood for prayer than in 
times of trouble and adversity? Then we remember that our sole 
help and consolation is in our Heavenly Father, the loving Father 
of all His children, and not in vain shall we turn to Him. Soon 
we shall experience consolation and encouragement, and our 
wounded heart will be healed. 

(2) When sickness enters our homes, when dear parents, hus- 
band, wife, children or friends are thrown upon the sick bed, when 
in their misery they appeal to us for relief and we are impotent to 
soothe their pains, what indeed can we do then? Then we have 
to point to the Lord, and exhort them to take their refuge with the 
Almighty, and we join them in their prayer to supplicate from our 
Divine Lord that which is best for their welfare in time and 
eternity. And, my dear brethren, if the disease has after all taken 
a fatal turn, if death has taken our beloved ones, what else can we 
do but again turn to God and pray for their souls, that they may 
obtain life and peace before their Divine Judge. 

(3) The hours of trial and of adversity are often a severe test 
for our faith in Divine Providence, but, my dear brethren, pray 
and in prayer you will find consolation, strength, and encourage- 
ment. Remember how our Divine Saviour prayed in the garden 
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of Gethsemane to His Divine Father, asking strength in His ap- 
proaching hours of suffering. Pray with our Divine Redeemer, 
“My Father, if this chalice may not pass away, but I must drink 
it, Thy will be done.” 

Surely, my dear brethren, if you thus pray to the Divine Father, 
He will not fail to send also to you a consoling angel, and when 
your trials are greatest and most pressing, have confidence that the 
Lord is nigh with His generous assistance. Amen. 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
HOW WE MUST FORGIVE OUR NEIGHBOR 


Dear brethren, St. Peter once asked our Divine Redeemer the 
question, Lord, how often must I forgive my neighbor who has 
offended against me?. Perhaps seven times? And the Lord an- 
swered, Not seven times, but seventy times seven times, meaning, 
whenever he offends you. Thereupon He gave the Apostles the 
parable in to-day’s Gospel, to teach St. Peter, and us likewise, that 
we must always forgive our neighbor. This command is so im- 
portant for us, and we offend against it so often, that we should 
give it our especial contemplation. 

(1) How shall we forgive our neighbor? The answer to this 
question, my dear brethren, is: we must forgive our neighbor in 
the same manner as God forgives us. When God has forgiven us 
our sins, in the Sacrament of Penance, He no longer thinks of them, 
and He treats us as though we had never offended Him. He again 
gives us His grace and assists us in good works, and is just as kind 
and generous towards us as He was before we sinned. In ex- 
actly this manner, dear brethren, must we treat our neighbor who 
has offended us. We must forgive him and no longer think of the 
offence; we must forgive the evil that he has done against us, and 
by no means return evil for evil. We must not remind him of his 
offence, nor tell others about it, and not only must we forgive the 
offence, but we must do good to the offender, according to the com- 
mand of the Lord. 

Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you, bless 
those who curse you, pray for those who slander you! We must 
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be kind and generous to them and even assist them in need. We 
must treat the offender as though he had never offended us. This 
is what truly may be called forgiveness. If we act differently, it is 
not true that we have forgiven, nor may we claim the reward for 
having done so. 

(2) Our self-love will object to such a course. Our self-love 
will say: to forgive is quite proper, and we must have patience; 
however, if the offence is repeated, if there is no end to persecu- 
tion and slander, we must put a stop to it. My dear brethren, this 
is probably what St. Peter had in mind when he asked, how often 
shall I forgive my neighbor who offends me? He thought that by 
forgiving seven times he would do quite a great deed. However, 
the Lord said: Not seven times, but seventy times seven times, 
namely as often as your neighbor offends you. Let us remember 
that God, in whose eyes the smallest sin is a far greater evil than we 
can see in the greatest offence against us, this almighty God never 
tires of imparting forgiveness. We go to confession and soon 
after fall again into sin, and yet God is ever ready to forgive again, 
if only we approach Him with contrition and with the purpose of 
amendment. How, then, can we miserable sinners presume to refuse 
pardon to our neighbor, who, in the eyes of God, is perhaps far 
better than we are? But our self-love will not agree to such a 
view, it says: While I will forgive my neighbor, I just won't 
have anything to do with him. Dear brethren, would we be satis- 
fied if God should say to us: I will forgive you, but hereafter 
do not expect to be my friend! Would we not be most unhappy? 
Let us beware, therefore, not to propose such a thing to our neigh- 
bor. We must treat our enemies—those who offend us, as friends, 
just as if they had not offended us. Our self-love again has 
another objection, it tells us: If I stand for all insults, my 
enemies will take me for a coward, and they will become even 
more abusive. Now here I would remind you that if someone 
unjustly does us considerable harm, we are permitted to secure the 
protection of the law, and it is quite proper for Christians to pro- 
tect their rights and secure justice. It is not permitted, however, to 
let any such injury create in us an enmity for the offender. If 
required to take steps against someone who has injured us in any 
way, we must do so without passion or hatred, and seek only the 
justice that is due us. 

There is nothing in this world, dear brethren, by which we can 
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become more like our divine Saviour than by the forgiveness of 
offences. Behold Him! His enemies have abused and tortured Him, 
and have nailed Him to the Cross, and yet what does He do? Is 
He angry at them? Oh no, quite the contrary, while hanging on the 
Cross in all his suffering He prays for His enemies, nay, more, He 
dies for His enemies, and gives His life for those who sin against 
Him. Let us never forget this, but if love for the dying Saviour 
cannot induce us to forgive, let us be moved by the threat He utters 
in to-day’s Gospel: “So also shall My heavenly Father do to you if 
you forgive not every one his brother from your hearts.” Yes, if 
we forgive we shall be forgiven, but if we do not forgive, we shall 
not be forgiven. 

Dear brethren, whenever we pray in the Our Father, “Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us,” let us 
be conscious of what we pray for, namely that we be forgiven on 
condition that we forgive those who offend us. If we forget the 
injury we have suffered from others, then may we fall down before 
God and pray with the servant, “Have patience with me.” 

And if we sincerely forgive those that trespass against us, then 
may we expect the Lord’s forgiveness of our own sins. Amen. 





TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE THINGS THAT ARE GOD’S 


“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” These, my dear brethren, are the words of 
our divine Saviour in to-day’s Gospel. Since worldly rulers 
are entitled to levy from their subjects taxes and tributes, and 
since subjects are in duty bound to pay said taxes and tributes, 
is not God, the supreme ruler of heaven and earth, likewise entitled 
to levy tribute from His subjects, the Christians, and is it not 
our duty, who have nothing that we have not from Him, to render 
tribute to this supreme Ruler? True, this tribute can not be a 
worldly tribute—it must be a spiritual one. What spiritual tribute 
is it, then, which God has the right to demand of us, and which 
we must render to God? Dear brethren, God gave us the gift of 
time, and in time He gave us the means to gain eternity. Time 
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is therefore for us a precious treasure, which God put in our cus- 
tody and by means of which we are enabled to gain even more 
precious treasures. From this treasure God is entitled to demand 
tribute, the tribute of time. 

(1) It is proper, therefore, that we pay this tribute, and there is 
in the first place the daily tribute of time. God demands His share 
of every one of our days. Our day has twenty-four hours, and 
the very first part of the day, the morning hour, should be dedicated 
to God. Our first thought upon awakening from sleep should be- 
long to God. This is the daily tribute due to God, namely, that we 
perform our morning prayer, thanking God for His benefits and 
protection during the night, and asking His graces for the new day; 
and as the day proceeds, we should from time to time turn our 
thoughts to the Lord of time and eternity. In whatever occupation 
we may be engaged, it is an easy matter once in a while to send up a 
short prayer to heaven. “Render to God the things that are God’s.” 
God will appreciate this daily tribute from us, and we may be cer- 
tain that the seconds and minutes devoted to the contemplation of 
God and to prayer will secure for us many graces from God. 

(2) In the second place, there is the weekly tribute of time due 
to God, and that is the Sunday. There are seven days in the week, 
and of these God has accorded to man six days for his own 
worldly welfare, but the seventh day He demands for Himself. 
This seventh day, the day of rest from worldly occupation, should 
be applied to the service of God. Remember that thou keepeth 
the Sabbath, is the third of the Commandments of God. Render to 
God the things that are God’s. And it is a due tribute to God, that 
on the seventh day we do God’s work; that we attend church services 
and avoid anything that would interfere with the sanctification of 
this day, such as sin and frivolous entertainment. On this day it is 
forbidden to do any work that is not absolutely necessary. There 
is no better manner, of course, to sanctify the Sunday than by re- 
ceiving holy Communion on this day. 

(3) A further tribute of our time is demanded by God on various 
days throughout the year. There are, for instance, the feast days 
and the holy seasons, such as Lent, Advent, Ember days, etc. It 
is our duty to pay tribute to God by observing these special days 
and seasons in the manner prescribed by the Church. Remember 
that Jesus fasted for forty days in the desert to atone for our sins. 
Let us, therefore, undertake willingly and gladly any works of de- 
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votion and mortification that the Church advises and prescribes for 
the honor of God and for our own salvation. Render to God the 
things that are God’s. Many Christians spend day after day in 
their worldly occupation, and while they may not devote their time 
to things that are evil, neither do they think of giving any of their 
time to the thought of God; they believe that by attending Holy 
Mass on Sundays they do all that can be expected of them. But 
God who gave us time to work for our salvation in eternity expects 
a tribute from this precious gift in the form of pious thought and 
prayer, and it is our obligation to pray to God every day. These 
prayers are most conveniently and most properly performed in the 
manner of evening and morning prayer, and a Catholic Christian js 
bound to say these prayers regularly and devoutly. By praying to 
God in all our actions, or at least as often as we can during the day, 
we may be sure that God wiil in a special way remember us and 
bestow upon us His choicest blessings. After all, the time that God 
has given us for our life is but short and it behooves us to put it 
to the best use for the eternal welfare of our immortal souls. Amen. 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE AWAKENING FROM SPIRITUAL DEATH 


Dear brethren, when our divine Saviour entered the house of the 
ruler, of whom to-day’s Gospel speaks, He said: “Give place, for 
the girl is not dead, but sleepeth.” And the Gospel says that the 
people laughed Him to scorn because the girl was really dead. 
While. our Lord thus said of the dead girl that she was only sleep- 
ing, we can of many Christians say they are dead although they 
seem to be alive. They are alive in body but dead in soul, because 
their soul is burdened with mortal sin, and therefore dead for 
heaven and salvation. In the awakening of the girl from bodily 
death we have an illustration of the awakening that is possible for 
men who are spiritually dead. 

(1) The first condition is the summoning of Jesus. Dear breth- 
ren, when the girl had died the father realized that she was past 
human help, for what human being can recall to life a dead person? 
Therefore, he hastened to Jesus and said with confidence: “Lor, 
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my daughter is even now dead; go, lay Thy hand upon her and she 
shall live.” Behold, dear brethren, the first step which one spirit- 
ually dead (the sinner) must take to seek his release from this 
death of the soul is to hasten to Jesus, seek his help in Jesus, and 
this help he must seek by means of prayer and supplication, follow- 
ing the example of the father of the dead girl. 

Although the prayer of the sinner, like any good work per- 
formed in the state of mortal sin, has no merit for salvation, it is 
nevertheless required to secure for him the grace of conversion. 
He must seek the help of Jesus, with the sincere desire to escape his 
miserable condition and he must be filled with confidence in the 
mercy and grace of God. In the story of the Gospel, a relative of 
the girl had to hasten to Jesus because she herself could not appeal 
to Jesus; and in like manner it may, in the case of a sinner, become 
the duty of others to pray for him. The sinner may not be able, or 
not be willing, to pray for his conversion, because he may not realize 
his condition, or he may have become attached to his sin. In such 
a case it should be the duty of others, friends and relatives, to 
undertake the step that the sinner- omits to undertake; and they 
should hasten to God praying Him to have mercy on this sinner, 
and to inspire him with contrition and penitence, so as to secure his 
spiritual awakening from death. Such prayer will not be in vain. 

(2) The second condition was the help of Jesus. The dead girl 
remained lifeless until Jesus took her by the hand. Thus, my dear 
brethren, is the help of Jesus necessary for the raising of the sinner 
from spiritual death. Even if the sinner has the intention to return 
to God from his evil ways, he can not do this by his own strength, 
he can not do it without the help of God. God must meet him with 
His grace, and must, as it were, take him by the hand, and unless 
God does this the sinner will remain in his miserable condition. 
Only God can inspire the sinner with sincere repentance and contri- 
tion, and thus prepare his return to grace; and then the raising of 
the sinner from the death of the soul is accomplished in the holy 
Sacrament of Penance, by the priest, provided the sinner grasps 
the helping hand and cooperates with Divine grace by sincerely 
and coniritely confessing his sins. If the sinner resists Divine 
grace, and resists the Divine inspiration to do penance and to leave 
his evil ways, he may not be granted by God another opportunity 
for his conversion. Thus, my dear brethren, it is important for us to 
cooperate with Divine grace for the salvation of our soul, and 
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whenever one is in mortal sin he should not fail to hasten at once 
to Jesus, and grasp the hand which our divine Lord so graciously 
offers us. The sinner who remains in spiritual death until the death 
of the body overtakes him, is lost for all eternity. May the Lord 
graciously preserve us all from such terrible fate. Amen. 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SMALL NUMBER OF THE ELECT 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN S, VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“Many are called, but few are chosen.”—From the Gospel of the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—The first part of the text consoling. “God wills all men to be 
saved” (St. Paul) and other quotations in proof. If it depended upon 
God alone, no man would be lost. Yet, we are told that all are not saved. 
Why, because in a certain sense our salvation depends entirely upon our- 
selves. By reason of his free will man can choose his own way. The 
only practical conclusion. Exhortation. 

Dearly beloved brethren, the Holy Bible, from which I have 
selected my text, is not only the most interesting and the holiest of 
books, but it is also the most terrifying. As we thoughtfully turn 
its pages, the intimate consciousness that it is no other than God 
Himself who is speaking to us through its inspired words, fills us 
with awe. If, in other books, we find statements that trouble and 
distress us, we may console ourselves and soften their asperity by 
arguing that the author is exaggerating, or mistaken, or misin- 
formed; but this is impossible when we are dealing with the in- 
fallible Word of God. 

Now, one of the most terrifying statements to be met with in Holy 
Writ is that which I have chosen for my text, viz.: “Many are 
called, but few are chosen.” 

The first part of the sentence is consoling enough, for it places 
before us the goodness and love of God, who earnestly invites His - 
children to that great and glorious marriage feast, in heaven, which 
will have no end; but which will continue in undiminished splendor 
so long as God is God. It is true that His children are most numer- 
ous. They are made up of every race and tribe and nation, and of 
every color and tongue and condition. Yet though “many,” they 
are all invited to enter the marriage chamber and to rejoice with 
God, forever, in His heavenly Home. “Many are called.” Though 
they differ among themselves, in innumerable ways, yet, whether 
rich or poor, learned or ignorant, young or old, they are all, without 
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so much as one solitary exception, called to be saved, and to be 
happy with God for all eternity. 

And observe, my brethren, this is no mere pious opinion: nor my 
personal view, but an incontrovertable theological fact. We find 
it explicitely enunciated by St. Paul, who writes: “God wills all 
men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim. 
li, 4). This, of itself, should be enough to satisfy us. But there 
are many other texts, both in the Old and in the New Testament 
which state the selfsame truths in somewhat different words. Thus 
we read in the Prophet Ezechiel, “As I live, saith the Lord, I desire 
not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn away from 
his evil way, and live” (xxxiii, 11). And what Ezechiel says under 
the old dispensation, St. Peter says under the new, in almost iden- 
tical terms: “God willeth not that any one should perish, but that 
all should return to penance” (2 Peter iii, 9). 

In addition to these texts we have the clear teaching of the in- 
fallible Church, which Christ has commanded us to hear, even “as 
Himself.” She lays it down as a most certain principle that Jesus 
Christ came down from heaven for the redemption of the whole 
world. None are excluded; none are excepted. He died for all, 
even for those who condemned Him, yes, even for the wretches 
who actually drove the cruel nails through his sacred Hands and 
Feet. “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

This has always been the teaching of the true Church. St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem says that “God has opened the gate of eternal life, so 
that so far as He is concerned all may enter, if so they will.” And 
Saint Thomas tells us that “God sends His graces to all without 
exception, as the sun sends down its beneficent rays upon all, even 
upon the blind.” And countless other authorities might be quoted 
in the same sense. 

In short, if it depended upon God alone, it is perfectly certain 
that no one would be lost. All men are His children, and His sin- 
cere desire is that every single one of them should attain to the 
happiness of heaven, and that none should perish. 

Yet, in seeming contradiction to this, we are distinctly told that 
all are not saved. In fact that vast multitudes are eternally and 
irrevocably lost. But how is this? The reason is because man’s 
salvation does not depend exclusively upon God. Or, perhaps we 
may express ourselves more accurately if we say, that it is because 
while on the one hand man’s salvation depends entirely upon God, 
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in another sense it depends entirely upon himself. This may sound 
a most puzzling statement, but I think an illustration will make its 
meaning clear. Suppose then that, through some accident, a child 
falls into a dry well. The sides are smooth and straight and pre- 
cipitous, so that he finds that all his efforts to get out are in vain. 
To save himself, by any efforts of his own, is impossible; and if no 
one comes to his aid he must certainly perish from hunger and want. 
But lo! His cries attract attention. His father hears his voice, and 
comes and lets down a rope to the poor boy. He says: “My son, 
seize hold of the end of the rope and I will pull you up and deliver 
you from your dangerous position.” The boy does as he is told 
and his life is saved. Yes. But what has saved it? His salvation 
is the outcome of two different wills acting in conjunction; viz.: 
the father’s will to save, and the boy’s will to be saved. If the 
father had not come to his assistance with the rope, he could not 
possibly have saved himself. And if he had obstinately refused to 
exert himself and to lay hold of the rope, the father could not pos- 
sibly have saved him. But, by cooperating with the efforts of his 
father, the son was able to extricate himself from his perilous posi- 
tion. Thus, in one sense, one may say that his salvation was wholly 
due to his father, who held out the rope to him; and in another 
sense it might be said that it was entirely due to himself and to 
his doing his part and cooperating with his father in grasping it 
tightly and not letting go until it brought him safely to the surface. 
Precisely the same principle holds good in the supernatural order. 
Salvation depends entirely upon God. It depends upon Him alone 
in the sense that we can do nothing without Him. “Without Me, 
you can do nothing.” Yet, in another sense—a negative sense— 
it depends entirely upon ourselves, for all God’s goodness and all 
God’s efforts will be in vain unless we do our part; in short, unless 
we cooperate with His grace. As St. Augustine reminds us, “God 
has created us without our cooperation; but He will not save us 
without our cooperation.” He gives us all grace enough to save our 
souls, and gives it abundantly; but it is for us to make use of His 
graces and to avail ourselves of the many means which He places 
at our disposal. If many souls perish eternally no one can lay the 
blame upon God, “whose ways are mercy and truth” (Ps. xxiv, 10), 
but must attribute it wholly to their refusal to act up to His grace. 
Observe, my brethren, that God the Creator has not made man 
a mere machine. Man is no mere automaton. No! He has been 
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created a rational creature and endowed with a will of his own. 
God has given him liberty. He can exercise freedom and chose his 
own way. God offers him grace, but he may reject it. God points 
out the path of duty, he may decline to follow it; God invites him 
to heaven, but he may choose hell. “Life and death (i. e., eternal 
life and eternal death) are before you, and that which you choose 
you shall have,” says the Holy Ghost. 

That vast numbers of men make a bad choice is undoubted. To 
convince ourselves of this appalling fact we have but to look out 
upon the world around us and see how men abuse their free will. 
Go into the vast cities and towns where millions are congregated 
together. How many of them are occupied with the affairs of their 
salvation? How many.show any interest whatsoever in the “unum 
necessarium,” the “one thing necessary”? Hundreds of thousands 
never enter into any place of worship: and.never bow the head nor 
bend the knee in prayer. They neither know God, nor wish to know 
Him, and live for this world alone. And even if we consider those 
members of human society who do go to church sometimes, and 
who at least acknowledge themselves to be Christians, the case is 
not much better. What worldliness one finds amongst them, and 
what forgetfulness of God and of His commands in their daily 
lives, which are often disgraced by intemperance, drunkenness, im- 
purity, adultery, enmities, jealousies, quarrels, dishonesty and fraud, 
pride and haughtiness. 

Go into the jails and prisons and visit the thousands of criminals 
confined in the cells: visit the law courts and listen to the criminal 
cases of all kinds brought up for judgment, or skim through the 
daily papers on any day of the week and consider the accounts of 
thefts, and murders and suicides, and the cases of arson, man- 
slaughter, shop-lifting, intemperance and offences of all kind, and 
then remember that the crimes thus brought into public notice and 
commentated upon in the press are few and trifling compared to 
those which are committed in secret, and which are known to God 
alone and to the actual perpetrators. 

Indeed the very best of us are liable to fall sometimes and may 
be cut off in our sins, in which case we should certainly be cast into 
hell. We live in a sea of temptation, and our evil passions, like 
violent winds, are always threatening us with spiritual shipwreck. 
Let me ask you, my brethren, frankly, if you have ever fallen into 
mortal sin? And, if you have fallen in the past and repented, you 
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may fall again in the future, and die before you are given any op- 
portunity of repenting. We are all in danger, and for this reason 
we are exhorted to “work out our salvation with fear and trem- 
bling.” We know what temptations we have already passed 
through, but we know nothing of the violence or of the strength 
of those that may still await us; nor how we shall conduct ourselves 
in the conflict. If we invoke the help of God, and if we cooperate 
with His grace, we know that nothing can injure us; but who can 
feel absolutely sure of himself? “I have seen,” exclaims St. Au- 
gustine, “the stars of heaven fall: I have witnessed the spiritual 
ruin of men, whose sanctity seemed as secure as that of a St. Greg- 
ory or of a St. Ambrose. 

The one practical conclusion to which the text of our discourse 
points then is this. Although God sincerely wishes all men to be 
saved, and in the exercise of that merciful desire gives to all the 
means of salvation, yet the majority of men, through their own 
carelessness and indifference and culpable neglect of the graces 
offered them, perish miserably. ‘Many are called, but few are 
chosen.” 

It is a ghastly and an awful truth: and the more we reflect on it, 
the more terrible and the more frightful it grows. Consider for a 
moment that there are only two permanent places to which we can 
be sent when our earthly trial is over: either heaven, into which 
nothing defiled can enter, or hell, where the worm dieth not and 
the fires are never extinguished. When we pass in thought from 
one to the other; when we think on the one hand what an eternity 
of delight means, and, on the other hand, what an eternity of tor- 
ment means, we find it hard to understand the calmness, indeed I 
may almost say, the utter indifference with which this supremely 
important matter is treated by the great majority of mankind. 

We have many relations and friends and acquaintances. How 
often do we reflect, as we meet them in business or at social gather- 
ings, that each one is qualifying for one of these two places? How 
deeply we would be impressed, were it revealed to us on divine 
authority that even one amongst them would ultimately be con- 
demned to dwell forever in the flames of hell. The knowledge that 
a fellowman: one of our own friends; one whom we have conversed 
with a thousand times; one perhaps living in comfort and ease and 
extremely sensitive to cold and heat and to every inequality of the 
season, had been condemned to hell for an act of impurity, or of 
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drunkenness or dishonesty in business, would give us a shock from 
which it would be difficult to recover. If indeed but one individual 
out of the whole human race had to submit to such a fate, the fact 
might well fill us with horror and dismay: but an infallible authority 
tells us that the damned are a vast multitude, which no man can 
number. 

Century after century, and aeon after aeon, throughout endless 
ages, they will be confined to that “place of torment,” as the Scrip- 
tures call it. Nations will rise and fall, and generation will follow 
generation, as wave follows wave on a wind-swept sea, but it will 
bring no change, no cessation of pain there. At last the earth itself 
will be dissolved, and the very sun will fail, and “time shall be no 
more,” but it will make no atom of difference to the lost souls, for: 
“The smoke of their torments shall ascend up forever and ever; 
and they shall have rest neither day nor night” (Apoc. xiv, 11). 
For “fire and brimstone and storms of winds shall be the portion 
of their cup” (Ps. x, 7). Though, in this world, “they drank in 
sin like water,” and delivered themselves up to all the pleasures of 
the flesh and laughed incredulously at God’s threats and solemn 
warnings, they have now come to learn their terrible truth, and to 
realize that ‘““God is not mocked.” Then, when it is alas! too late, 
they will cry out in their anguish: ‘We have erred from the way 
of truth, and the light of Justice hath not shined upon us, and the 
Sun of Understanding hath not risen upon us. We wearied our- 
selves in the way of iniquity and destruction and have walked 
through hard ways: but the way of the Lord we have not known. 
What hath pride profited us? Or what advantage hath the boasting 
of riches brought us? All those things are passed away like a 
shadow” (Wisdom v, 7-9). For “they that work iniquity shall be 
cast into the furnace of fire, where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth” (Matt. xiii, 42). 

“Many are called, but few are chosen.” If the comparatively 
small number of the elect were due, as some heretics have falsely 
taught, to God’s deliberate will, if God predestined them to hell, 
from the beginning, or condition would indeed be desperate. Such 
a presentation of the case would paralyse us with fear and freeze 
up the blood in our veins. But the true doctrine, correctly stated, 
can have no other effect than to increase our watchfulness and to 
put us more thoroughly on our guard. 

Remember that, though “few are chosen,” that nevertheless no 
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soul is lost but by its own personal and deliberate fault. No soul 
is sent to hell, who has not wilfully turned away from God and 
closed his eyes to the light. Hell is so full—and bear this well in 
mind—not because it is really difficult to be saved, but because so 
many foolishly and obstinately refuse to fulfil the simple and easy 
conditions enjoined by Christ. They will not deny themselves, nor 
obey God’s commandments, although He commands nothing but 
what is right and just, and what every honest man ought to be glad 
and willing to do, even though no command had been issued. 

Our Lord assures us that His “yoke is sweet and His burden is 
light.” And if men are lost it is because they absolutely refuse to 
submit to His sweet yoke and to carry His light burden. 

Let us, at least, take warning and guard ourselves from the con- 
tamination of the world and its false principles. The world makes 
light of sin: it hates all that interferes with its liberty; it despises 
penance and mortification and self-restraint: it would have us walk 
on the broad road. But beware! For the broad road leads to de- 
struction. Yes, He who will one day judge us, has left us under 
no doubt upon that point. “Wide is the gate,” He cries out to all 
who have ears to hear, “wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there are who go in thereat.” On 
the other hand: “How narrow is the gate and how straight is the 
way that leadeth to Life; and few there are that find it’ (Matt. 
vii, 13 and 14). 

God is so good and so generous and loving that it is easy to save 
our souls provided we are really in earnest. But it is equally cer- 
tain that it is easy and very easy to lose our souls if we are careless 
and indifferent and unwilling to exert ourselves and to take, at least, 
ordinary care. 

Let us then, dear brethren, fill ourselves with a strong sense of 
the gravity of the issues at stake. We are here in this world but 
for a short time. Compared to eternity this present life is but a 
moment. True! Yet though only a moment, it is a moment on 
which the whole of our eternity depends. A moment which is to 
decide once and for ever our future fate: a moment which will 
determine whether we are to rejoice forever with God, or to be 
tormented forever with the devil and his angels. 

Considering what is at stake; nothing can justify a life of care- 
lessness and tepidity; still less a life of worldliness and sin. Let 
us enter into ourselves and resolve, before the summons to judg- 
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ment comes, to put our house in order, to reform our lives, and to 
live for God alone. To Him be all honor and glory forever. 
Amen. 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE PRAYER OF FAITH 
BY THE REV. H. T. HENRY, LITT.D. 


“Unless you see signs and wonders, you believe not.”—Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction—This “second miracle’ spoken of by the Evan- 
gelist appears to have impressed him greatly. What lesson shall we learn 
from it? Principally, that of the necessity of a strong and unwavering 
trustfulness in God. Our prayer to God must be the Prayer of Faith. 
For it must elevate the soul to God, must span the gulf separating the 
creature from the Creator, and must therefore have its foundation 
strongly laid in faith, humility, and perseverance. 

I. The Faith that would see results—This is a weak faith, illustrated 
by the ruler in to-day’s Gospel, who had indeed heard much about the 
power of Christ in working miracles, but nevertheless wished our Lord 
to come personally to heal his sick son—as if the mere will of Christ were 
not sufficient to bring that result about. 

II, The Faith that humbly trusts—This is illustrated by the centurion 
who desired Christ to heal his sick servant: “I am not worthy that thou 
shouldst enter under my roof, but only say the word. . 

III. The Faith that does violence to the Kingdom of ‘Heaven.—Per- 
severance in prayer is illustrated by the Syrophenician woman who wished 
Christ to heal her daughter. “We ought always to pray and not to fatnt,” 
knowing that God is not an unjust judge, but a loving Father. 

Conclusion—The Prayer of Faith draws us constantly closer to God. 


Introduction—The miracle narrated in this day’s Gospel is evi- 
dently considered by St. John as especially memorable; for he 
refers to it as “the second miracle that Jesus did, when he was 
come out of Judea into Galilee.” The first miracle was that of the 
changing of water into wine at the wedding-feast in Cana of Galilee, 
which caused His own disciples to believe in Him. The second 
miracle led the ruler and his household similarly to believe in our 
Lord. 

In presenting to us, Sunday after Sunday, the inspired narratives 
of the wonderful deeds, and the still more wonderful teachings of 
our Saviour, the Church makes stronger and stronger our faith in 
Him, assures more greatly the hope we place in Him, and inflames 
our hearts with greater love for Him. But to-day, in particular, 
we shall try to learn more fully the lesson of the absolute, unwaver- 
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ing trust we must place in our Divine Lord in all the trials that 
beset our pathway to heaven. 

Both the miracle at Cana and the restoring to health of the 
ruler’s son were performed as the direct answer to prayer. Our 
Blessed Lady’s request was but a suggestion made to her Divine 
Son, and His answer to that suggestion was the miraculous chang- 
ing of water into wine. The ruler directly besought Him to heal 
his son, and our Lord granted the request. Indeed, the pages of 
the four Evangelists are replete with this evidence of the willing- 
ness, nay the desire, of our most merciful Saviour, to grant relief 
to every human affliction—to give sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, strength to the infirm, life to the dead. But this compas- 
sionate Lord and Master, whose mercies are over all His works, 
will have us ask in earnest, humble, trusting prayer, for every good 
and every perfect gift. 

Prayer, then, is the bridge spanning the gulf that separates the 
creature from his Creator. Let us see to it that the bridge is not 
weak. Let us construct for it the most solid foundations. In brief, 
let us make sure that our prayer is the prayer of perfect faith. 

1. The Faith that Would See Results—We rejoice, brethren, in 
that most marvelous mercy of God through which we possess the 
gift of Divine Faith. The gift was bestowed on us, not through 
any merit of ours, not because of any personal effort on our part, 
but by the infinite goodness of God. It is our duty not to weaken 


that faith through sin, but to make it constantly stronger by exer- © 


cising it aright. While, therefore, we humbly thank God every day 
for this priceless gift of His bounty, we may profitably ask our- 
selves at times whether our faith is in all respects what it should 
be. One easy test of this matter is the character of our prayers to 
God. Is our prayer the prayer of true and all-trusting Faith? 
Consider the narrative of to-day’s Gospel. The ruler spoken of 
desired that his son should be healed of a grave sickness, and made 
his prayer to our Saviour. What did he really ask? That our 
Lord should personally go down from Cana to Capharnaum. It 
is clear that the ruler had not a true faith in Christ, for if he had 
had that faith, he would have known that no journey was neces- 
sary. The mere will of our Saviour could alone effect the desired 
cure. The ruler had heard of the wonders performed by our Lord, 
and yet did not thoroughly believe in the Divine power of Christ. 
“Unless you see signs and wonders, you believe not,” was the warn- 
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ing reply of our Lord. But the ruler did not even then take to heart 
the meaning of the rebuke, and again urged his prayer: “Lord, 
come down before that my son die.” How very weak was his faith! 
Surely it did not merit the condescension exhibited in our Lord’s 
reply to this second urging: “Go thy way, thy son liveth!” St. 
John tells us, however, that the ruler thereupon “believed the word 
which Jesus said to him, and went his way.” What was the char- 
acter of this belief? It appears to have been simply a confidence 
that what our Lord said was true, and not a firm belief that the 
cure was effected by the mere word of Christ. It was only when, 
later on, he learned that the cure took place exactly at the moment 
when Christ spoke the words: “Go thy way, thy son liveth,” that 
himself and his whole house believed in the Divine power of Christ. 


The miracle thus performed was an extraordinary condescension 
on the part of our Saviour to a faith that was extremely weak— 
a faith that wished to see results. The results of the prayer were 
indeed seen in the cure of the son that had been lying at the point 
of death—and then was it that true belief came—alas, how tardily! 
—to the ruler and his household. 


Now it is certain, brethren, that our faith is not of this kind. We 
truly believe, even though we may not see the results of our prayer 
to God. And yet how often it happens that we complain of the 
apparent tardiness of the answer to our prayers! It may chance 
that at times we foolishly lament that our prayers are not answered 
at all. I say that we do this “foolishly”; for our very faith teaches 
us that God always answers our prayers when we make them with 
abiding trustfulness. If we do not see the results of our prayers, 
we know that nevertheless the prayers are answered, not perhaps 
in the particular manner in which we have wished to behold the 
results, and yet certainly in a manner that is more truly profitable 
to our eternal interests. Why, then, do we allow ourselves to 
complain and to lament, as though we distrusted the goodness of 
our Heavenly Father? Why do we not rather reflect that God 
treats us, His children, as any loving earthly father would treat his 
own little ones—denying nothing that can help them, and yet forced 
to deny the requests which could only damage their interests in some 
manner? The comparison is, of course, a poor one; for while an 
earthly parent must at times simply refuse the request of his child, 
we know that our Heavenly Father will give us instead something 
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better than the thing which—with our limited and unwisely selfish 
view—we foolishly but confidently ask for. 

Now, brethren, if we complain thus that our prayers are an- 
swered too tardily, or perchance not at all, we exhibit a weak faith, 
and our prayer is not truly a prayer of faith. We, alas, merit the 
rebuke which our Divine Master addressed to the ruler and, through 
him, to the unbelieving Jews: “Unless you see signs and wonders, 
you believe not.” Rather should our faith be that of the centurion, 
which merited a wonderful encomium from the lips of Christ, be- 
cause it simply trusted in our Lord. 

2. The Faith That Humbly Trusts—The miracle by which the 
ruler’s son was healed took place early in the first year of our Lord’s 
ministry. It is interesting to observe the gradual progress made 
in that Divine office of teaching mankind, from the weakness in the 
ruler’s faith, so gently rebuked by our Lord, to the fulness of faith 
manifested by the centurion, which was so highly commended by 
Christ. 

It was somewhat later in the same year of His ministry that a 
certain centurion desired our Lord to heal his servant. The cen- 
turion did not think himself worthy to make the request, for he 
was not a Jew, not one of the Chosen People of God, but a Gentile 
who, because he had done various acts of kindness to his Jewish 
neighbors, found in them an indirect way for presenting his request. 

Now our Saviour, wishing to teach us a great lesson, treated 
this request of the Gentile soldier in a way very different from 
that in which He had treated the prayer of the Jewish ruler. This 
important personage asked our Lord to go down from Cana to 
Capharnaum to heal his son, and the prayer was not answered in 
the manner desired, for our Lord would not make the journey. _ But 
he did go towards the centurion’s house in order to heal—not the 
son, but—merely the servant of that Gentile soldier. Our Saviour, 
foreknowing what should come to pass, took this very different 
course, in order to exhibit, unto all the ages of time and all the 
races of men, an example of great faith. 

When our Lord had come near the house, the centurion was 
overcome with confusion at the thought of that immense condescen- 
sion, and immediately sent his friends to our Lord, saying: “Lord, 
trouble not thyself, for I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter 
under my roof. Wherefore, neither did I think myself worthy to 
come to Thee; but say the word and my servant shall be healed.” 
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These words, brethren, were the words of a humble and wholly 
trustful heart. How grandly immortal they have become adown 
the ages! For they are repeated daily in all our churches when 
our Lord comes in person to heal our sick souls and to give us the 
infinite gift of His own Divine Body: “Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst come under my roof, but only say the word, and my 
soul shall be healed!” 

The ruler of the Jews had asked our Lord to make a long journey 
in order that his son might be healed. The centurion humbly asks 
Him merely to “say the word” and so heal his servant. When 
Jesus had heard the prayer of this humble faith, “he marvelled,” 
says the Evangelist; and turning about to the multitude that fol- 
lowed Him, He said: “Amen, I say to you, I have not found so 
great faith in Israel. And I say unto you, that many shall come 
from the East and the West and shall sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven; but the children of the 
kingdom shall be cast into the exterior darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” And he said to the centurion: 
“Go, and be it done, as thou hast believed.” 

What a wonderful measure of praise this was, which Christ be- 
stowed on the faith of the centurion! But, also, what a terrible 
warning is conveyed to us, my brethren! Like the Jews, we Chris- 
tians are children of the Divine Promises. Does our faith measure 
up to the grandeur of its promises? Have we any reason to fear 
lest the crown prepared for us may ultimately rest upon the brow 
of an alien to our faith? Do we pray to God with a humility and 
a faith equal to those of the Gentile soldier? Truly, we are not 
worthy of any one of those immense benefits which we so lightly 
ask of God in our prayer. Which one of us has done all that lies 
in his power to serve his Divine Master? If there be those who 
have done so, it is our Lord Himself who reminds them that they 
must consider themselves as “unprofitable servants!” 

From the Jewish ruler we have learned the lesson that our prayer 
must proceed from a true and strong faith. From the Gentile cen- 
turion, we have learned the lesson that the prayer of faith must 
also be an humble prayer. One more example will teach us a further 
lesson; that, namely, the prayer of faith must be one of persever- 
ance. I might well speak of it as a prayer that does violence to 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

3. The Faith That Does Violence to the Kingdom of Heaven.— 
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I have alluded to the apparent progress in the lesson of faithful 
prayer as our Saviour has exemplified it through the Jewish ruler 
and the Gentile centurion who was, nevertheless, favorable to the 
Jewish nation. One step more, and now we find the last part of 
the lesson exemplified in the person of one who was neither a Jew 
nor a friend of the Jews, but merely a woman of Canaan, “a Gen- 
tile, a Syrophenician born, whose daughter had an unclean spirit.” 
Let us, who are heirs of the Kingdom of Heaven, take this final 
lesson to heart! 

This poor woman had heard of the miracles of our Saviour, and 
though a heathen by religion and an alien to the Jewish nation by 
race, came in person to plead for her daughter. “Have mercy on 
me, O Lord, thou Son of David,” she cries. Her love for her 
daughter makes her transfer the mercy she asks to herself. And 
she has now faith in Christ, Whom she addresses as the Son of 
David. “But,” says the Evangelist, “He answered her not a word.” 
His disciples are irritated by her insistent cries, and come to our 
Lord beseeching Him to “send her away, for she crieth after us.” 
Our Lord will now teach us a great lesson, and therefore appears 
insensible to the deep affliction ringing in her voice. He simply 
says to her: “I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel”—a nation, namely, to which she could lay no claim of 
affinity. He thereupon entered into a house, as if to declare finally 
that His gifts were not for people of a strange race. But with 
unwearied insistence she also entered and fell on her knees, saying: 
“Lord, help me!” Our Saviour, to exhibit still further the lesson 
of perseverance in prayer, answers her: “Let the children first be 
filled; for it is not good to take the bread of the children, and cast 
it to the dogs.” That answer seemed both harsh and unrelenting. 
But the woman will not be repulsed, and even takes up the parable 
by answering: “Yea, Lord, for the whelps also eat under the table 
of the crumbs of the children, that fall from the table of their 
masters.” 

Here, brethren, is faith in the power of Christ to heal her daugh- 
ter. Here, also, is wonderful humility, in her willingness to con- 
sider herself as of a servile race in respect of the Jews, the “mas- 
ters” of whom she speaks, and to bespeak only the crumbs, as it 
were, that should fall from the table at which the children sit— 
nay, to compare herself to the dogs that eat up the crumbs falling 
from the table. But what a tribute she pays herein to the infinite 
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power of Christ! The healing of her daughter, great as that 
miracle would be, should be looked at as one of the crumbs falling 
from the bountiful feast given by our Saviour to his own Chosen 
People! Well may we say that, in the determined perseverance of 
that poor woman in her great prayer, the Kingdom of Heaven suf- 
fered violence. And our Lord answers her: “O woman, great is 
thy faith; be it done to thee as thou wilt!” 

Yes, brethren, the Kingdom of Heaven must suffer a holy vio- 
lence in our prayer. To desire is to pray; and if we greatly desire 
anything of the goodness of God, we surely should be willing to 
besiege heaven for the gift. Our Saviour illustrates this fact also 
in another way, which St. Luke describes (xviii, 1-8) as a parable 
“that we ought always to pray, and not to faint.” The parable 
spoken by our Lord was of an unjust judge to whom a certain 
woman came, saying: “Avenge me of my adversary.” The unjust 
judge disregarded the prayer for a long time, but finally was wearied 
by the persistence of the widow, and said to himself: “Although 
I fear not God, nor regard man, yet because this widow is trouble- 
some to me, I will avenge her, lest, continually coming, she weary 
me out.” 

Now we know, brethren, that Almighty God is not the unjust 
judge so strikingly pictured in the parable uttered by our Saviour, 
but is to us the most loving Father, both able and desirous to grant 
us every good and every perfect gift. To His ears the filial impor- 
tunities of his children on earth are a sweet and compelling music. 
But, in order that we may not grow listless in our prayer, in order 
that we may persevere in constant petitioning, our Saviour uses the 
dramatically strong language of the parable, and tells us that we 
should, as it were, weary heaven with prayer, do violence to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Conclusion—We have learned three characteristics of the Prayer 
of Faith: that it should be wholly trustful, humbly conceived, and 
unwearyingly presented. It must be wholly trustful; for God has 
promised all things to prayer; and, if we seem not to have been 
heard, we know that the gift we seek is either only delayed in order 
that we may desire it more greatly and ask for it more fervently, 
or that a more perfect gift will take the place of that which we 
unwisely sought. Our prayer must also be humbly conceived; for 
God casteth down the mighty from their seat and exalteth the 
humble. Finally, our prayer must be persevering, and must not 
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grow faint, as if we distrusted either the power or the goodness 
of our Heavenly Father. Thus shall our prayers draw us con- 
stantly closer and closer to God, stimulating and increasing our 
faith, making deeper and more assured our eternal hope, and quick- 
ening and inflaming our charity. 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


PURGATORY 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“And his Lord, being angry, delivered him to the tortures until he paid all 
the debt.”—Matt. xviii, 34. 


SYNOPSIS —You have heard in to-day’s Gospel what befell the unjust 
servant. His punishment brings to our minds the sad fact of the debt 
we owe to the Justice of God. If not paid here, it must be paid in 
Purgatory. The Catholic Doctrine of Purgatory treats of a deep and 
awful mystery. Deep, for to a great extent it is one of God's secrets; 
awful, because Purgatory is given over to God’s punishments. 

I do not propose now to prove, at any length, the doctrine. Let it 
suffice to say that it is a doctrine believed in by the Jews in pre-Christian 
times. Two quotations on the subject of Purgatory; one from a Saint, 
the other from a man of the world, viz., Dr. Johnson and St. Augustine. 
Similarity of their words, showing how the Catholic dogma accords with 
common sense. 

But we will enter upon personal considerations. The day of death is 
coming; when we shall experience what Cardinal Newman so wonder- 
fully describes in the “Dream of Gerontius.” (Quotation.) 

But not “nothingness” will meet us then; then we shall realize the 
nothingness of what we have left behind; we shall know the reality of 
God, our souls, the things of faith. We shall stand face to face with 
God, with all our sins, faults, defilements, etc. We shall see just what 
we have been in life. 


From God’s sanctity we shall shrink; but we shall be held there; we 
shall see our sins as they are, with all their shame and corruption. Think 
what your sensations would be at being discovered in the act of some 
secret sin. This would be nothing to our confusion in the presence of God 
at Judgment. Then we shall be torn with two emotions; what these will 
be: described also by Cardinal Newman. (Quotation.) With these emo- 
tions we shall go gladly, yet sadly, to Purgatory. 


What shall we suffer? We do not know much: Yet, Purgatory is a 
place reserved for punishment. Comparison with earthly sufferings. 
The fire of Purgatory not defined by the Church, yet practically a cer- 
tainty. And those who suffer are God’s friends; yet sin is such that His 
Justice must thus punish His friends. 
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Now what do you think of sin; even venial sin? Despise not the 
chastisements of God. 

But you say, all is well, so long as Iam saved. But ask those suffering 
souls. They would pity you. Go on then, in your sin, tf you will—but 
remember that, IF you are saved at all, it will be “so as by fire.’ Remem- 
ber that our God ts a God of Justice, that for long and desolate years in 
Purgatory you must learn by pain what you have done. 

No, Brethren! Let us amend our lives: let us be devout and fly sin, 
giving ourselves to God. Let us take advantage of Holy Indulgences, 

It is not God’s wish that we should thus be kept from Him: He would 
fain say to us what He said to the dying thief. 

Let us think of these things, and make friends with our Judge by 
mercy and forgiveness, and especially by helping the poor suffering 
souls that are so dear to Him, remembering His own words, Matt. v, 7. 

You have heard read to-day in the Holy Gospel, dear Brethren 
in Jesus Christ, what befell the unjust servant in our blessed Lord’s 
parable. Having been forgiven a huge debt by his master, he 
cruelly oppressed one of his fellow-servants who owed him a com- 
paratively small sum. In just anger at such conduct, his lord con- 
demned the unjust servant to prison, delivering him to the tortures 
till he should pay the debt. This must needs bring to our minds 
the sad fact that most of us owe a great debt to the justice of Al- 
mighty God, a debt that must be paid in some way. If, when we 
come to die, that debt has not already been paid, we, too, must stay 
in prison till we have paid the uttermost farthing. The debt I speak 
of is the debt of temporal punishment; the prison is the prison- 
house of Purgatory. The Catholic doctrine of Purgatory treats 
of a very deep and awful mystery; a mystery of God’s avenging 
justice. It tells us of that place of temporal punishment where 
saved souls must suffer. It is a deep mystery, for to a great ex- 
tent the nature of the place and of its terrible chastisements is 
one of God’s secrets. Of what goes on there, of the inflictions 
of the mighty hand of the chastising justice of God which souls 
there must submit to, we do not know very much, though what 
we do know is enough to fill us with a wholesome fear. It 
is an awful mystery, for Purgatory is given over to the avenging, 
punishing justice of God. There He Himself, with His irresistible 
power, His strict justice that can weigh each fault and apportion 
each penalty to fit that fault, chastises each soul according to the 
deeds of evil done in the flesh. Nor does it diminish the awe and 
dread of Purgatory, nor of God’s punishments, to know that there 
God’s presence and power are employed in the infliction of dread- 
ful penalties and suffering upon His friends, saved souls, who love 
Him, and whom He loves. 
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I do not propose now to prove to you at length the truth of the 
doctrine of Purgatory, either from Holy Scripture, or that other 
vehicle of divine teaching, the Apostolic tradition of the Catholic 
Church of Christ. Let it suffice to say now that the belief in a mid- 
dle state of waiting, of purification, and of purgatorial suffering 
is older than Christianity. The Jews held this belief; and that is 
doubtless the reason why there is not much said about it in the 
New Testament. From the Jews, the doctrine of Purgatory passed 
into Christian tradition. We may well believe that it came down 
from primitive revelation, since it is found, in one form or another, 
in many of the religions of the world. It is a doctrine which com- 
mends itself to reason and common sense. In preparing this ser- 
mon I was struck by two quotations which I met with in the sub- 
ject of Purgatory; one the utterance of a saint; the other of a very 
common-sense man of the world. I will give you the latter first. 

Someone once asked the famous Dr. Johnson, “What do you 
think of Purgatory as believed by the Roman Catholics ?” 

“Why,” replied Johnson, “it is a very harmless doctrine. They 
are of opinion that the generality of mankind are neither so obsti- 
nately wicked as to deserve everlasting punishment, nor so good 
as to merit being admitted into the society of blessed spirits, and 
that therefore God is graciously pleased to allow of a middle state, 
where they may be purified by certain degrees of punishment. You 
see, sir, there is nothing unreasonable in this.” And long before 
St. Augustine had said in quite similar words, “Some there are who 
have departed this life, not so bad as to be deemed unworthy of 
mercy, nor so good as to be entitled to immediate happiness.” I 
think these two passages are interesting, as showing how in this 
matter, as in so many others, the suggestions of common sense and 
the teachings of the Church are in agreement. 

But now, dear Brethren, let us enter upon some personal con- 
siderations in regard to this terrific truth of purgatorial punish- 
ment; for it is a matter that deeply affects each one of us, and we 
shall pay dearly for our neglect if we do not give the subject our 
most serious consideration. 

The day is coming when you and I shall lie dying; the world will 
be slipping away from us; our friends will stand about our dying 
bed watching for the last moment. Then we shall experience what 
Cardinal Newman in so masterly a fashion describes in his 
“Dream of Gerontius.” 
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“A visitant 

Is knocking his dire summons at my door, 
The like of whom, to scare me and to daunt 
Has never, never come to me before. 

As though my very being had given way, 
As though I were no more a substance now 
And could fall back on naught to be my stay 
And turn no whither, but must needs decay 
And drop from out the universal frame 
Into that shapeless, scopeless, blank abyss 
That utter nothingness, of which I came.” 


But, brethren, not nothingness will meet us then: for we are im- 
mortal spirits; rather, we shall realize then the utter nothingness 
of all we have left. We shall know the reality of God of our own 
souls, of the things of Faith. For in that moment you and I shall 
stand face to face with God—naked souls, pierced through and 
through by His all-penetrating awful glance. 


“Who shall abide the day of His coming, and who shall stand 
when He appeareth: for His is like a refining fire.’ There we 
shall stand, with all our sins, with all our faults, with all our im- 
perfections, with all our defilements. Pride stripped off ; self-deceit 
impossible; no one to flatter; no excuses to make. We shall see 
too truly, in the light of God’s judgment and God’s sanctity, just 
what we have been in life. 


From that sanctity, from the piercing scrutiny we shall shrink— 
eager to hide, to suffer anything rather than the consuming, scorch- 
ing, rebuking presence of God. But we shall be held there. All 
flattering self-complacency will fall away from us, we shall see 
sin as it is, we shall see our sins as they are, with all their wicked- 
ness, all their ingratitude, all their mean selfishness, all their cor- 
ruption and defilement. 


Think for a moment of your sensations should you be caught by 
someone you loved and honored in the act of committing some 
shameful secret sin. What shame and confusion, what self-reproach 
you would feel! But this would be nothing to the shame, the con- 
fusion, the self-reproach of a soul laid bare in the all-holy sight 
of God at its judgment. In that moment of our particular judg- 
ment God will show us what He is, and what we are. And when 
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we see Him, unless we are perfect, unless we have paid our debt 
of temporal punishment, we shall be torn with two emotions. 

Seeing what God is, His beauty, His graciousness, His desire- 
ableness, we shall be sick with love and longing for Him: with a 
keen desire to fly to Him. Yet seeing, too, our defilement in the 
face of His Holiness, we shall know that it cannot be: we shall be 
eager to plunge into the cleansing fires; we shall realize the barrier 
which sin has raised up between us and Him, who will be then the 
one sole object of all desire and longing; longing for His love we 
shall desire to hide from His consuming holiness; we shall be kept 
from Him and from heaven; and we shall have the grievous knowl- 
edge that it is our own past folly and wilfulness that has snatched 
us away—who knows for how long—at the moment when He would 
have taken us to His arms. 

Again let me quote to you the words of the great Cardinal. Thus 
speaks the Angel-Guardian to the soul of Gerontius, asking to know 
what his judgment will be: 


“When, then—if such thy lot—thou seest thy Judge, 
The sight of Him will kindle in thy heart 

All tender, gracious, reverential thoughts. 

Thou wilt be sick with love, and yearn for Him, 
And feel as if thou couldst but pity Him, 

That one so sweet should e’er have placed Himself 
At disadvantage such, as to be used 

So vilely by a being so vile as thee. 

There is a pleading in His pensive eyes 

Will pierce thee to the quick, and trouble thee. 
And thou wilt hate and loathe thyself; for, though, 
Now sinless, thou wilt feel that thou hast sinned, 
As never thou didst feel; and wilt desire 

To slink away, and hide thee from His sight, 
And yet will have a longing aye to dwell 

Within the beauty of His countenance. 

And these two pains, so counter and so keen— 

The longing for Him, when thou seest Him not; 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him— 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest Purgatory.” 


With this intolerable longing for Him Whom at last we shall 
love as we ought; with this shame and fear and self-reproach at 
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our ingratitude and past sin, we shall go, gladly, yet with infinite 
sadness, into the mysterious prison-house of purgatory. 

What shall we suffer there? Ah, who knows? God has not 
told us much. Yet we know, first, that Purgatory is a place reserved 
for punishment; then, that the soul is there delivered over wholly 
to the punishing Hand of God Himself. We know, too, that what 
we must suffer in Purgatory for sin is much more terrible than the 
sufferings of earth. There, lonely, abandoned, bereft of Him who 
is the only good and the only consolation of the life beyond the 
grave, we must pay our debt of suffering to the uttermost farthing. 
Think of sick beds of pain; think of poor prisoners immersed in 
dark and solitary dungeons, where is no light, no air, no converse 
or communication with others; think of the dying agonies of mar- 
tyrs—and all this will be but a faint picture of the pains of Pur- 
gatory. The Church of God has never defined as an article of faith 
that the pain of purgatory is due to fire; yet that the Holy Souls 
do suffer from the infliction of fire may be regarded as a practical 
certainty in the light of the teaching of grave theologians, and of 
private revelations granted to Saints. To deny the fire of Purgatory 
would at the least be very rash. 

And, consider, Brethren, that those who suffer so terribly are 
God’s dear friends. They are suffering, many of them, for venial 
sins. God’s love has saved them; but sin is such a terrible evil, that 
God’s justice must punish even His dear and well-beloved friends 
till the effects and consequences of sin are wholly purged away. 

Brethren, after these thoughts, what do you think of sin; even 
of wilful venial sin? 

Despise not the chastisement of God. How will He punish our 
sloth, our negligence, our lying, our irreverence in church, our neg- 
lect of prayer, our pride and vanity! 

But, you say, it is all well so long as I am saved. All well! Ask 
one of those suffering souls—they would pity you for your fool- 
ishness. 

Aye—go on then—go on sinning; go on in your carelessness, your 
indevotion, your sloth; go on and risk salvation itself; go on— 
perhaps you will—committing mortal sins and hoping you may be 
forgiven at the last, because God’s mercy and pity and generosity 
are beyond even our indescribable meanness and selfishness. Go 
on, if you will, and chance hell! Go on and flout the love of 
Jesus ; waste His Precious Blood, play fast and loose with the pains 
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and agonies He suffered for you and which He has laid up in the 
Sacraments you treat so lightly—go on; but, remember, if you 
are saved at all, it will only be “so as by fire’—remember that our 
God is a God of justice, that He is a consuming fire—remember 
that for long and desolate years in Purgatory you must learn by 
pain and suffering what you have done, whose love you have 
despised, what degrees of additional glory in heaven you have lost 
that you might have had; what glory you have failed to give to 
God in the sight of men and angels that you might have given Him. 

No, Brethren! Let us amend our sinful, slothful, selfish lives— 
let us be truly devout! Let us fly sin as a serpent! Let us come 
back to God, and give ourselves to Him. Let us take advantage 
of that precious fruit of His most Precious Blood—Holy Indul- 
gences. For, Brethren, it is not His wish that we should be kept 
away from Him and suffer so terribly in Purgatory. He would fain 
say to you and to me, on our dying day, what He said to the good 
thief: “This day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” Let us think 
of these things, and, above all, let us make friends beforehand with 
our dread Judge by that mercy to others for lack of which the 
servant in the Gospel was delivered over to the torturers; by for- 
giveness of injuries, by charity to all, and especially by heiping the 
poor suffering souls that are so dear to Him. This, indeed, is a 
sure way to the Heart of Jesus, who has said, “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy” (Matt. v, 7). 


—— 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
RENOUNCING OUR OWN 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s.”—Gospel of the Day. 


SYNOPSIS. —“Give to God the things that are God’s’ is a just and reasonable 
rule of life. As man possesses nothing of his own, this rule implies that 
he must use everything according to the will of God. 

The deceitful appearance of things leads us to believe that we our- 
selves are masters; but faith, on the other hand, teaches that we are only 
stewards of the various gifts bestowed on us in the natural order. To 
renounce what seems naturally our own and to live only for God is the 
one and sure path to holiness. 
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The man who has no faith will of course not accept this rule of life. 
He will in consequence be apt to grow more and more selfish in his 
search for individual happiness, uncontrolled by Supernatural laws, until 
selfishness degrades him into a being less noble than the beasts. We see 
this illustrated in the lives of nations as well as of individuals. 

The sinner, too, though externally professing belief in the supremacy 
of God, disputes that supremacy whenever he violates the known will of 
God. One of the most characteristic sins of our own days is the use of 
riches without regard to the fact that they are really held in trust. Men 


think they may abuse and waste their possessions, a notion un-Christian 
and false. 

All the routine of private life affords numerous instances of our duty 
to give to God what seems to be ours; and we have no choice but to 
obey. We shall find in the end that the service of God is to our own 
interest too. He is a kind Master, and will give us life eternal in return 
for the life we have here surrendered to Him. 


This, brethren, is a reasonable rule. It is a just, moderate, bal- 
anced statement of the duties of a man. It sets things in due pro- 
portion, and so clearly that they cannot be mistaken. It carries 
conviction as a truth self-evident. God demands of us only that 
which belongs to Him; the rest we may dispose of as we will. He 
exacts His due, nothing more. But His due, He does exact; and 
with nothing less than His due can He be satisfied. 

What then is God’s due? To what can He lay claim as His by 
right? How much should a man give to God, in order that He 
may be cheated of nothing belonging to Him? Why, surely faith 
tells us plainly that everything belongs to God. Man has nothing 
of his own, nothing that does not come to him as a gift, a loan, a 
talent held in trust and to be accounted for again. To satisfy the 
demands of justice therefore, man must spend no moment of time, 
use no faculty of body, or of mind, dispose of no created thing, 
animate or animate, in any way opposed to the interest and the will 
of his Creator. Even the things that are given to Cesar in accord 
with the prescriptions of man-made law, must be given in a fashion 
that will encounter God’s approval. 

All this is implied by the reasonable rule of our text. Nothing 
less would make a reasonable rule. When we give to God all that 
we are, all that we have, and all that we control, or lay claim to; 
when we dispose of everything in accord with His will; then, and 
then alone, do we lead well-ordered lives, then and then alone, may 
we properly be called reasonable beings. 

Yet it is hard to be wholly reasonable. We who exist on the sur- 
face of things, and deal so largely with appearances, find it a diffi- 
cult matter to live according to a perfect rule. The whole universe 
at times seems to have entered into a conspiracy to prevent us from 
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being faithful. The world is bent upon blinding us to the truth of 
God’s absolute dominion. I feel as if I myself were lord and master 
over many things, and friends urge me to believe that is what I 
am. Creatures look as if they belonged to me; they put themselves 
into my hands and proclaim themselves ready to do my bidding. 
The laws of nature wait upon me, as if expecting my command— 
earth, air, water, fire, assume the forms and discharge the func- 
tions that I prescribe. Space is mine, the space of all the globe, to 
roam up and down and round about, whithersoever I will. Time 
is mine, to act or to rest, as I choose, to do this or that, as I elect— 
all the time that is contained in a year or a long series of years, is 
mine to spend according to my choice. Power is mine, power over 
other men who are influenced and guided by me, who imitate or 
obey me, who act in one way or in another, just as I decide. So 
that at times I feel myself to be a master, an independent ruler, I 
seem like one, people encourage me to think I really am one. Yet 
faith bids me believe I am nothing but a steward, no more than a 
servant, and that all I have, or control, belongs to my master, God, 
must be used for Him, given to Him—all the time, the power, the 
possessions, the friends, the servants of my will—all must be ren- 
dered to God as in very truth His own. 

To this stern test then we are each submitted. We are bidden to 
resign our claim of kingship, to abdicate our dominion over men 
and things, to admit in word and deed that God owns all and that 
we own nothing. And as we go further on in life and deeper in 
experience, we are ever learning new ways in which the rights of 
God come in to displace our rights, we are summoned more and 
more to surrender what we never thought we should have to sur- 
render, until finally it seems as if the very measure of our spiritual 
growth were to be found in the number and variety of the sacrifices — 
that we are forced to make under pain of disloyal resistance to the 
clear command of God. How hard this is to nature, only the tried 
soul knows; for though in anticipation we may have realized that 
absolute self-surrender is necessarily difficult, we never fully 
measure the cost until our soul stands at the crossroads and listens 
to its own summons. The approach to holiness is along a pathway 
of renunciation in the life of almost every saint that has ever been 
known. Before the sweetness of divine love is fully attained, the 
bitterness of parting has been renewed over and over again, and 
the road has been strewn with holocausts. 
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Since it is faith which makes plain the supremacy of God, the 
man without faith is of course very blind in this respect. The 
ready victim of that conspiracy which leads men to be content with 
the appearances, the surface of things, an unbeliever is most apt 
to be deluded into really assuming a mastership. In his own behalf, 
and in that of his friends, he undertakes to exploit the world and 
its contents. Human self-interest is the motive and the only 
standard of his conduct. Soon there disappears from his life every 
trace of that Christian idealism which is the consequence of Chris- 
tian faith. Without thought of a supernatural motive, without con- 
cern for a heavenly interest, he is swiftly converted into merely a 
shrewder type of animal. Inevitable logic drives him to make use 
of himself and other things, according to his own likes and dislikes, 
independently of all law, and to conduct life without any relation 
to a higher existence or an over-lord. The selfishness which is the 
antithesis of the Christian spirit quickly dominates such a life. 
Aided by the superior intelligence which is proper to man, this 
animal-like existence soon becomes more completely adapted to 
the selfish desires and the immediate preferences of the individual 
than nature’s wisdom would permit. Man gets to be infra-bestial 
in the cunning of his egotism and the selfish eagerness of his search 
for pleasure. He seeks to defraud not God alone, in whom he 
has no belief; but also nature and the race toward whom he recog- 
nizes no valid obligation. But upon such a life nature, violated, 
takes quick revenge. The man is foredoomed to emptiness and 
sterility: he is hopelessly and openly a failure. The soul that in 
disregard of its birthright of divine privileges has refused the 
tribute of service to God, has at the same time rejected the one 
career wherein lay virtue and happiness and the sure promise of 
glory all together. Seeking only his own advantage, the individual 
has sunk first below the grade of man: and then at last is perma- 
nently degraded quite below the level of the beast. Having refused 
to give to God what is rightly His, he is punished by losing even 
those things which originally he did possess. 

Such is the story repeated often enough in the life of families 
and of nations, as well as of individuals. It is like a striking visible 
proof that man has been given a supernatural destiny and, for 
good or for bad, he is henceforth unable to be merely a man. He 
must be more, or he will become less. That which contents his 
animal nature will corrode his soul. The horizon of his earth is 
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not a boundary, but the gateway to his heaven. The very wealth 
and abundance of his gifts is useful mainly as a large opportunity 
for the display of self-denial. In a word, human life cannot find 
its true meaning, or its lasting value, in an existence according to 
the natural law, nor within the limits of the visible universe. It is 
the life relinquished here that will be regained hereafter. The man 
who has learned by faith the universal dominion of God is the man 
who will reign over kingdoms in eternity. 

But it is not only the unbeliever who ignores the universal do- 
minion of God. Many men mentally recognize the existence of 
their Maker and understand the supremacy of His claims, yet in- 
consistently refuse to give Him what is clearly His. Every sinner 
is guilty of this unreasonable kind of conduct. Worldly men who 
acknowledge God’s supremacy with their lips in their daily lives, 
in the policy which they make their own, in their standards of per- 
sonal behavior and in their professed social principles, practically 
eliminate from consideration the fact of the divine ownership of all 
things. The world is filled with examples of men who act as if they 
themselves were supreme, as if they had absolute control of their 
possessions ; men who have forgotten that they profess themselves 
to be disciples of a religion which calls them stewards, not masters ; 
and limits their freedom sharply by the interests of God and by the 
welfare of their fellow-men. 

In our own day there are perhaps few crimes which may with 
such good right be called characteristic, as those which arise from 
a practical disregard of the supreme rights of God in the field of 
material possessions. Christian teaching gives us to understand 
that the earth and its fulness is a divine gift to men, to be distrib- 
uted and enjoyed in the way most consistent with the good of the 
race, that is to say, in the way that harmonizes with the will of 
God. Yet this fundamental principle is totally forgotten by a large 
proportion of those who possess great abundance of the divine gifts. 
Instead of being subordinated to the will of God and the common 
interest, private property is often diverted to such monstrous and 
immoral ends that in the wave of reaction observers are carried to 
the extreme of denying that private property ever can be legitimate. 
And certainly it would not be legitimate if it implied the power to use 
and abuse it arbitrarily in the manner that is common with grossly 
selfish men. But the claim to this extravagant power is based upon 
a totally un-Christian conception of human right. No Catholic 
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could defend the man who uses material wealth without regard for 
the will of God and the good of his neighbor. The notion that 
we may waste or abuse our possessions is a notion quite incompat- 
ible with the plain principles of Catholic morality. Man is a stew- 
ard, first and last ; and the disposal of his Master’s goods injuriously 
to his Master’s interest is a disloyal and criminal proceeding. 

It is in the light of this principle that we understand the pro- 
nouncements of some of the early Christian Fathers who spoke so 
plainly about the obligation of the rich to bestow their possessions 
on the poor. The common sentiment was that expressed in the 
words of Saint Augustine, who said: “Let him who does not wish 
to share his goods with the poor understand that he is being com- 
manded to give not that which is his own, but that which is God’s.” 
Surely this is a notion of which the present world needs to be very 
forcibly reminded; for the loss of the sense of stewardship is 
modern humanity’s gangrened wound. 

It may be noted, too, how the same principles bear upon those 
disputes between employer and wage-earner which nowadays afflict 
society like a running sore. Without attempting to determine which 
side may be right in any one particular quarrel, we are safe in 
invoking the aid of the general principles of Catholic morality to 
prohibit certain things as contrary to the laws of justice. In many 
an instance, the source of the difficulty plainly lies in the criminally 
selfish desire of an individual, or a group, to retain what belongs 
to God. This desire assumes many forms. One of them, common 
among employers of labor, is clearly pointed out and censured in 
the words of a famous papal encyclical (Rerum Novarum): “There 
is a dictate of nature more imperious and more ancient than any 
bargain between man and man, namely, that the remuneration must 
be sufficient to support the wage-earner in frugal comfort. If 
through necessity or fear, the workman be made to accept harder 
condition because an employer or contractor will afford him no 
better, he is made the victim of force and injustice.” Thus does 
the Holy Father remind us that the consent of our fellow-men can 
never liberate us from our obligations towards God, can never make 
it right for us to use the things of the earth as if they were abso- 
lutely our own. Always they are heid in trust, to be administered 
according: to the will ef God, who is their Lord and Master as well 


as ours. 
In the narrower field of personal piety, as well as in the broad 
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domain of social duty, we may observe what is implied by the rule 
of conduct laid down in the text. The little things of our daily life 
afford frequent opportunities to apply the principle that we are 
bound to seek God’s will before our own, that we are always dis- 
posing of His property, not of ours. In those great critical mo- 
ments when we are called upon to make decisions that will affect 
the future as long as we live; in those early choices which grad- 
ually determine our habitual attitude toward life and little by little 
form our characters; in those periods of weariness, or depression, 
or failure, when we are tempted to raise the question whether or 
not it is worth while to continue striving; in each and every situa- 
tion such as these we shall be enlightened by the remembrance of 
the truth conveyed in the words of the text. We have no choice 
with regard to the things of God; we must render to Him His own, 
whether we will or not. What belongs to Him, to Him must be 
given, no matter how we feel or do not feel. We are never at lib- 
erty to hesitate, or to select, until every claim of His has been 
satisfied. 

But after all—and it is our consolation to be aware of this—God 
is kind, though He is a master. Nothing can exceed the affection with 
which, for our own sakes, He holds us to the discharge of our duty. 
By no possible method can we gain more for ourselves than by the 
subordinating of our wishes and interests to His will. Those who 
refuse Him the tribute of faith, or service, or devoted love, are 
only destroying their own souls; whereas the man who gives over 
his life to God is the man who is surely saving it. For there is no 
way more certain of winning and eternally retaining the things we 
most desire than to give to God the things that are God’s. 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST DISCOURAGEMENT 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“So stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved.”—Philipp iv, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—St. Paul speaks. of two classes of men in the Epistles: the 
enemies of the Cross of Christ, and the faithful whose “conversation is 
in heaven.” To the latter class he advises perseverance. 

His warning to “stand fast’ is a warning against discouragement, 

This is a dinuinished form of despair, which St. Thomas Aquinas re- 
gards as a more dangerous sin even than the more deadly sin of hatred 
of God and unbelief. 

Discouragement is a common sin; it takes possession of devout and 
earnest people; these are frequently under the delusion that time brings 
about a respite from temptation; disappointed in this, they become dis- 
couraged. Yet even in the truth that the struggles of life cease only 
with life itself there may be found some encouragement; absolute per- 
fection is not expected of man, but vigorous and persevering effort. 

Again, good men sometimes fall into discouragement because they 
count only their failures. God counts our efforts and good will, and 
makes allowance for our weakness. 

We should take comfort, tf we can be sure that our habitual state is in 
conformity with God’s purpose, even though we sometimes fail. 


There are two classes of men described by St. Paul in to-day’s 
Epistle. The first is that of those who have frankly given them- 
selves over to what pleasure they can manage to secure out of this 
life—they “mind earthly things” and “their end is destruction.” On 
the other hand, the hopes of the other class are centred in heaven, 
they are waiting in the midst of their trials for victory and deliver- 
ance. To the first kind the Apostle has nothing to say, to the 
second he recommends a persevering fortitude. Do not fail. Keep 
your ground. “Stand fast in the Lord,” he cries. It is good ad- 
vice, but not always easy to follow. St. Thomas Aquinas with all 
theologians holds that the greatest sins are those which are most 
directly committed against God Himself. They are hatred of God, 
unbelief and despair. He teaches that of these, hatred of God and 
unbelief are the most deadly, since they most directly attack God’s 
charity and truth. But he adds, that despair is the most dangerous 
of them, since it paralizes the soul for good, and impels it reck- 
lessly towards evil. It makes the soul a coward and a renegade in 
the spiritual combat. He quotes St. Isidore to confirm his view. 
“To commit a terrible sin means death to the soul, but to despair 
means to go down into hell.” 
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Despair in its strict theological sense is doubtless rather an un- 
common sin. But something which resembles it—its shadow—is 
among the most general. Despair may be of the few, but discour- 
agement is of the many. It is one of the plagues of the devout, 
and one of their most subtle dangers. It has brought ruin to many 
who had no valid reason to be discouraged, to those who were 
waging a struggle against their vices and imperfections, and wag- 
ing it successfully. These, believing that they were engaged in a 
hopeless task, because their progress was slow, and their conquest 
was incomplete, at last sickened of the dreary monotonous fight and 
sorrowfully or desperately fell into the enemies’ hands. They low- 
ered their ideals and contented themselves with less and less in the 
way of virtue. They gave up the prizes of many years’ struggle 
and suffering and self-sacrifice. They settled down into sloth and 
worldliness, perhaps this was only a step to something worse still. 
They dreamt that their case was hopeless and their wounds incur- 
able—and indeed that is what does arrive at last unless they re- 
cover the energetic virtue of hope. 

It will not be amiss to set before these sorely tried spirits 
a few motives of encouragement. Depression is a sadly common 
disease, from which the most sanguine do not altogether escape. 
Its chief cause seems to be the mistaken view that there comes 
a time in this life when effort will be no longer needed—a 
time of unaltering peace, and the undisturbed possession of the 
fruits of conflict, a time when temptation vanishes and grace 
reigns triumphant and unchallenged. But these good men find 
that year after year passes, and the strife shews no signs of 
ceasing. If they can encourage themselves with the thought that 
they have succeeded in some directions, they find that they have 
failed in others. And when one vice is overcome, a new one seems 
to be ready at hand to keep them from their rest. Then sadness 
and depression take hold of them. They feel that they have 
fatigued themselves without making progress, like a criminal on a 
treadmill. It is that sort of disappointment which a climber feels 
when he arrives, tired and out of breath, to the point which from 
below looked like the top of the hill. He finds that he has been 
deluded, and above him rises a further slope of the hill-side. Does 
it not seem poor comfort to ask us to realize and take for granted 
the truth that our work must continue until the very close of the 
day, that we must be ready to wear the harness till our death? 
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There is nevertheless a considerable encouragement in the thought. 
For if “he who is holy is to be sanctified still, and he who is just is 
to be still more justified” it follows that what God requires of us is 
not perfect victory, but a persevering struggle. It follows that we 
must not expect impossibilities from ourselves. Death must find 
us fighting still; and though we may be wounded by many a fall, it 
will assuredly be counted to our credit that we have still our face 
to the enemy. 

Another cause of despondency arises from the result we get from 
our examinations of conscience. They present a sad story—resolu- 
tions made and broken, habits apparently dead reasserting them- 
selves, temptation trifled with, sin committed, sins confessed and 
repented of and then committed again. We number our failures 
and are disheartened at the total. Are they not convincing evidence 
of our hopeless state? Yet even here, in the case of those who are 
honestly making efforts at amendment, there is an encouraging side 
to the question. We remember the injunction of Our Lord which 
forbids us to judge our neighbor. He may be better than we think, 
we do not know all the good that is in him. The same warning is 
needed frequently in our judgment of ourselves, for we have the 
same unreliable judgment in dealing with our own case as with the 
consciences of others. It is very possible that God is satisfied with 
us even when we are very dissatisfied with ourselves, for “He 
knoweth our frame, He remembers (what we sometimes forget) 
that we are dust.” He knows unerringly the measure of our trial, 
and the good will that is often at the back of a feeble resistance to 
temptation. While we are, from the nature of our finite mind, 
obliged to judge ourselves by rough and ready standards, His glance 
penetrates even to the fountain head of our virtues and our vices, 
the secret inscrutable faculty of will—for before this gaze the very 
core of our spirit is as an open book. 

A less superficial judgment will perhaps show us grounds for 
hope. Granted, as we have been granting all along, that we are in 
earnest about our advance in holiness and that our discouragement 
comes from fear and over-anxiousness, we shall be wise if we look 
rather to our habitual will to please God rather than if we confine 
ourselves to the depressing task of self-criticism. Are we habitually 
“on the side of the angels?” Towards which goal, towards what 
ideals are we struggling? If we can assure ourselves of a com- 
forting verdict on this one point there ought to be little room for 
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discouragement. For contrition, for humiliation there is always 
room. But let us beware of confusing the humility which ought 
to be the mark of every creature, with that unprofitable chilling 
sadness which is akin to despair—the final sin of Judas, the rene- 
gade and traitor. His avarice, his faithlessness, his miserable 
treachery might have been forgiven, for his Master greeted him 
with the title of “Friend” after all this wickedness had been done. 
But—wretched man—he took the law into his own hands by a ter- 
rible act of despair, otherwise, even he might have been as Peter, 
who wept for his sin, and fortified his trembling heart with the hope 
of forgiveness. 











OCCASIONAL?SERMONS 


THE CATHOLIC PREACHER 
BY THE REV. MATTHEW POWER, S.J. 


“QO son of man, I have made thee a watchman for the house of Israel. - 
Therefore thou shalt hear the word from my mouth and then shalt repeat it 
to them from me. When I say to the wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt 
surely die: if thou dost not speak to warn the wicked man from his way, 
that wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but I shall require his blood at thy 
hand. But if thou tell the wicked man to be converted from his way and 
he be not converted, he shall die in his iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy 
soul.”—Ezechiel, xxxiii, 7, 8, 9. 


There are two negative sins that have wrought havoc in the 
Catholic Church, the sin of not speaking and the sin of not hear- 
ing. The first has been committed by the Catholic priest, espe- 
cially in the days immediately preceding the Reformation; the 
second has been the sin of members of the Catholic laity of all 
times. The former is the sin of the dumb mouth, the latter the sin 
of the deaf ear. 

Not to Timothy alone, but to every priest in charge of souls are 
the words of the Apostle, embodying a strict injunction of God, 
addressed, “I charge thee in the sight of God and of Christ Jesus 
who shall judge the living and the dead, by His coming and His 
kingdom, preach the Word, be instant in season and out of sea- 
son, reason, rebuke, encourage with all persistent ardour and doc- 
trine.” Faith is essential to salvation, and “faith cometh by hear- 
ing”; there is no hearing possible when there is no speaking. Hence 
the general rule may be laid down unerringly—there is no Catholic 
faith in the nation which is devoid of Catholic speakers. The 
printed or written word is one of the agents in the process of teach- 
ing, but what an ineffectual one it is, compared with the spoken 
word fresh from the lips of the living teacher! No people on the 
face of the earth has ever accepted or rejected Christianity on the 
strength of any book, sacred or profane. The preachers of the 
Reformation boasted indeed that their converts were made by the 
Bible. As it stands, the statement is histerically and glaringly false. 
Adherents to the “new” Gospel, which, according to St. Paul, was 
anathema, because it was new, were won, not by the Holy Scrip- 
tures laid before the reader, but by the loud-tongued declaration of 
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the “new” preachers, that such and such a doctrine was contained 
or was not contained in the Bible. 

It is a patent psychological fact that learning both sacred and pro- 
fane is derived mainly from the voice of the teacher and only in 
a very secondary sense from the type of the printer. That was the 
experience of all of us in our childhood, our school days, our uni- 
versity course, our apprenticeship, our professional studies; and 
as, in all matters of divine revelation, we are to remain as children 
listening, or to become such, if in our un-Christian pride we have 
departed from the childlike standard, it is clear that we cannot dis- 
charge this stern duty of hearing and so enter into the kingdom of 
heaven unless there is some speaking master to whom we lend 
our willing and unquestioning ears. And if that Rabbi or Master 
in Christ be silent, the channel of God’s Word is cut, and we are 
consigned to the ignorance that worketh death. Even then, if we 
are lost, we shall be lost through our own fault, but is the tongue- 
tied master, whose professional duty obliges him to expound the 
word of salvation, in better case? Standing between the Mouth 
of God and the ear of the disciple, he has failed to carry the mes- 
sage of life from Him to us. The blood of the lost shall be re- 
quired at his hand. 

It is for the least as well as for the greatest of the pastors of 
the Church to say with the prince of the Apostles, “God hath made 
choice among you that by my mouth the Gentiles should hear the 
word of the Gospel and believe.” If the wicked life of the teacher 
demoralizes, the closed mouth of the teacher defrauds the world. 
“Put the trumpet to thy mouth” was the command given to Osea, 
and to Isaias it was said, “Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice 
like a trumpet and declare unto my people their transgressions and 
to the house of Jacob their sins.” That law of the Old Testament 
has not been repealed but accentuated and reenforced in the New. 
“Go and teach all nations.” The human voice is the one instru- 
ment to do it with. “Preach the Gospel to every creature.” The 
mouth again! 

Dearly beloved, there is no other way. This was the way of 
Peter, who wrote late in life and very little then; it was the way 
of Paul, who for some fourteen years after his conversion never 
penned a dogmatic epistle to his converts; it was the way of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who preached and preached during His weary 
and often barren circuits of Galilee and never wrote a word. One 
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need not be eloquent, but it is as much as our souls are worth not 
to uplift our voices and teach and preach, as long as God is pleased 
to retain us as shepherds and give us breath to proclaim the glori- 
ous Gospel of Christ. This done—but not before—we can be said 
to have “delivered” our souls with no stain of a brother’s blood 
upon them. Thus and thus only are we watchmen over the faith 
and morals of the house of Israel—and both need watching, as you 
all, beloved brethren, know full well. 

As to the equipment of the Catholic preacher, three forms of ful- 
ness are required of him. He must be full of the faith which it is 
his duty and privilege to preach, full of apostolic love for those to 
whom he is sent, and full of the consciousness of the infallibility of 
the message he is bound to deliver. 

(1) As the author of the Book of Wisdom declares, “Empty 
is every man in whom is not the knowledge of God.” Faith is 
knowledge derived from supernatural sources. By itself the natural 
knowledge of God leaves a man empty indeed. God sees little in 
it, just as He makes small account of our natural physical powers, 
and “taketh no pleasure in the legs of a man.” He is no great ad- 
mirer of a natural basis, which does not make us like to Him. An 
architect is pained at seeing nothing but foundations laid and then 
abandoned to the growth of weeds and brambles. He would fain 
see the structure complete and crowned. Similarly God is bent on 
seeing the supernatural complement superimposed on our lowly and 
un-Godlike natures. Without this crown of revealed knowledge 
accepted by the human mind, it is impossible to be well-pleasing to 
God. To be worthy of His enamored gaze, our minds must be 
attuned and conformed to His, and this harmony and conformity 
are conspicuously absent in the man unenlightened by faith. Too 
often, as we know, men and women in this incomplete and im- 
poverished state come to hear the word of faith spoken from the 
Catholic pulpit. If the treasure is dispensed from that holy. store- 
house, they go away enriched; if it is not given, they depart as 
poor as they came, with the added suspicion that something they 
had a right to has been withheld. The Catholic preacher must 
have the faith in fulness before he can venture to dispense it, even 
in fragmentary form. By dint of fervent prayer and assiduous 
study of Catholic doctrine he must qualify himself to be a dispenser 
of the mysteries of God. The headship of the faithful was not con- 
ferred on Peter until the fulness of his own faith had been tested, 
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and the overflowing answer returned, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” No one can give what he has not got. 
Peter had the faith before he preached it. So it must be with 
Peter’s priests. 

(2) But the faith of Peter was not enough. Faith is food, but 
those hungering after food are in no mood to take it, if it is thrown 
at them to pick up or to leave as they will. The bread must be 
broken to them in love. Dearly beloved, there is no love in the 
world like unto the love of the Catholic shepherd for his flock and 
their love for him. It is based on the overmastering love of their 
common Master and Lover, even Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘Feed 
my lambs,” “Shepherd my sheep,” “Feed my sheep,” were words 
that would never have fallen from the lips of our blessed Lord if 
His Heart had not first been satisfied that His deputy-shepherd 
loved Him. If you love, feed; if you do not love, do not attempt 
the unblessed task. You will do more harm than good to yourself, 
you will scare away the lambs and the sheep, you will empty the 
sheepfold and leave the Chief Shepherd bankrupt in His property 
and rifled of His love. Love like Him and you will save like Him. 
Perhaps the most faithful portrait in the whole collection of the 
Prophets of God is that of the bad shepherd in Ezechiel xxxiv, yet 
all that goes to the making of this monster may be summed up in 
the words—he was lacking in love. And when that is away in 
shepherd or sheep, dearly beloved, what is left? From this picture 
you will turn with infinite delight to the Good Shepherd of John x. 
It is love that makes Him what He is. 

(3) It has been said that the Apostles of Jesus Christ never 
used the word “infallibility,’ and the reckless inference has been 
drawn that the Twelve laid no claim to possession of this gift. But 
neither did their Master call Himself “infallible,” yet He was God. 
The Apostles did something better than use the word. They acted 
the thing as Christ acted it without apology or explanation. The 
teachers of the Old Covenant were infallible preachers before they 
became inspired writers. Let Isaias be the spokesman for all, “As 
for me it is in my Covenant with them, saith the Lord, My spirit 
is upon thee, and My words which I have put in thy mouth shall 
never depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, 
nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed from henceforth and for- 
ever.” If this is not assertion of infallibility in preaching, words 
have lost their meaning. Men who are sent by the God of the Old 
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Testament and the same God of the New are furnished by the 
Divine Sender with the all-important qualifications without which 
their preaching is no better than the “vain babblings” of the self- 
sent talker. Their utterance is infallible or it is nothing, and no 
man is bound to hearken to them, but should rather walk away. 
Engaged in God’s work of teaching the erring world, they have 
God’s assurance that He will see that His word is not adulterated 
or distorted or changed as it passes from their mouth to the ear of 
the listener. St. Paul does not think it necessary to enlarge on the 
meaning of the little word “sent.” “How shall they call on Him 
in Whom they have not believed, and how shall they believe in 
Him of Whom they have not heard, and how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher, and how shall men preach except they be sent.” He 
might have gone on, “And how could the God of Truth send a man 
not safeguarded from the spirit of lying or erroneous speech?” But 
in the mind of the Apostle there was no need of such expansion. As 
a Christian preacher he had “the mind of Christ,’ and that is only 
another way of asserting the infallibility which must be character- 
istic of all God-sent teachers of the world. “We have the mind of 
Christ,” yes, even we, as long as we preach the doctrine we have 
received from the Apostles of Christ. With this proviso—and we 
loyal children of the Catholic Church are sure that the condition is 
fulfilled—we, even we, can thank God that the prophecy of Isaias 
is fufilled in us, and that we are the bearers of the infallible mes- 
sage of Christianity. 

Rejoice, dearly beloved, in the thought that the faith of Christ is 
transmitted from your pastors to you. They are believers; so are 
you. They love you dearly; you require their love. They feed you 
well. “Not on bread alone doth man live but on every word that 
cometh out of the mouth of God.” That is your sustenance. The 
bread that is broken to you from every Catholic pulpit is whole- 
some, for the message thence delivered is unerringly true. Thank 
God for it, and never tire of asking for more. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXXVI. Company KEEPING 


My dear Children of Mary :—In the good old days, in the marry- 
ing days of your parents and grandparents, the matter of match- 
making was, as a rule, left to the wisdom of parents. The parents 
of a marriageable son or daughter would look around among their 
own friends to see whether they could find a suitable match for 
their child. What made those matches so successful was the fact 
that the parents, well understanding their child, would look for the 
one that would fit perfectly as far as parents could judge. Know- 
ing the characteristics of their child, they would understand what 
qualities the other party should have, in order to provide harmony 
and peace in the married life of their children. 

When the parents of a youth had found a family with a marriage- 
able daughter that would be a good match for their son, arrange- 
ments were made for a visit, during which the parents would discuss 
the proposition. If they agreed, the young man was introduced to 
the young woman and the young couple were made to understand 
that it was the wish of both parents for them to marry. The young 
people would consider it a matter of obedience to take the life part- 
ner whom their parents had selected, and all that remained was to 
set the date for the wedding. 

In our own day this custom would appear out of place, because 
it does away with what we call the freedom of choice; yet it must 
be said with all due regard for this same freedom of choice there 
are to-day more unhappy marriages than in these same good old’ 
days, when parental authority was the only law in these things. 

Needless to say, the old-fashioned system was at times abused; 
but judging from present-day results, the many unhappy homes, 
the evil of divorce, the numerous fatherless children, and childless 
mothers of our day, do by no means speak well for the present 
system of absolute freedom of choice. 

As a general thing the marriages in those times were far happier 
than those of the present day, because older heads, who understood 
human nature better and knew the ways of the world, did not make 
the mistake which young people make only too frequently. But 
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the good old days are gone forever. This does not mean, however, 
that now you are the sole judges about your company keeping. By 
all means secure for yourselves the benefit of older and wiser heads, 
by consulting your parents in this most important of all questions. 
Picking out your partner for life is no small matter. Many things 
must be considered when you contemplate this step. Many mis- 
- takes can be committed, and in all probability they can never be 
undone. Left to your own resources with your lack of experience, 
with your ignorance of the ways of the world, you would in all like- 
lihood make a big blunder, and since the injury is one that can not 
be undone, you would regret your error throughout your whole life. 

Where one mistake was made in the old system ten are made in 
our days. Young women, especially, are too much inclined to look 
at appearances only, and no father and mother worthy of that sacred 
name should stand by idly and permit their daughter to make such 
a terrible blunder; they must warn the girl. It is as natural for 
them to seek to protect you as it is for a mother hen to protect her 
little flock of chicks. Some day you will understand the meaning 
of this more fully. 

The answer often given to parents, when in the estimation of 
their smart daughter they go too far in offering advice, is some- 
thing like this: “Who is going to marry him; you or 1?” An answer 
like this ends all argument, and with breaking heart father or 
mother must look on, must witness the ruin and misfortune which 
their child brings down upon her own head. Could the misfortune 
be averted? Yes, if the daughter would only listen to reason; but 
she will not listen. She bluntly tells her mother that she is doing 
the marrying and does not care for advice. 

Two or three months after her wedding this same daughter will 
hasten to her mother to complain most bitterly about her husband. 
At last she has found him out. She has been most infamously 
abused, deceived, betrayed. She had thought her husband was all 
gold and she found him made of ordinary clay. His words no 
longer abound with sweetness, He stays away entire nights, does 
not give her any money, saves nothing, drinks to excess, and gives 
her black and blue marks instead of kisses. Yes, he has changed. 
The strange thing about it is that what the daughter reports is not 
real news. Her father and mother knew that all this would happen 
before their daughter married this man. They could have told 
her if she had only wanted to listen. The fact was she did not 
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want to listen. No sooner would the mother begin to mention some 
faults of the intended husband of her daughter than she was told 
to mind her own business. All such talk was nothing but idle 
gossip, even slander, some other woman is sore that her girl is not 
the lucky bride, and if more is said the usual retort is again: “Who 
is going to marry him, you or I?” In truth this means, “You, 
mother, have nothing to say. I am going to marry that man and 
if the whole world should be against him. I am going to marry 
him, and if things go wrong I am myself to blame. I know him 
better than you could ever know him, for he told me things he 
would not tell you. So I think I know what I am doing. I am not 
blind. He loves me and I love him, and I know what I am doing.” 

After such a heartless reply to the good advice and tender care 
of a mother nothing can be done. Time only will show soon 
enough that the mother was more farseeing than the daughter. 
Nevertheless the daughter does soon come home with a sad tale. 
If she had married the worthless scamp at the command of her 
parents, she might indeed have all the reason in the world to 
charge them with a crime. But it was all her doing. She had free 
choice and took the worthless fellow for a husband. It is natural 
for us to seek sympathy even though we deserve it not. So the 
deceived daughter will hasten to her mother for sympathy. No 
matter how guilty we may feel at heart, we will try to shift the 
blame upon other shoulders in trying to clear ourselves at least in 
the sight of others. So the unhappy daughter will say: “Mother, 
you knew I was inexperienced and foolish; why did you not forbid 
the man your house; why did you not forbid me to marry him?” 
And the mother will remind her daughter that she would not listen 
to the mother’s advice. “Did you not tell me to mind my own 
business and all that? Really, you have no one to blame for your. 
misery but yourself. All you can do now is to suffer patiently. 
You have been disobedient and now you must face the penalty. All 
you can do now is to suffer and pray, pray and suffer. God may 
then in His mercy turn evil into good.” 

To avoid such misfortunes I can not too strongly advise you to 
listen to your parents. By no means undertake any company-keep- 
ing unless you have received the consent of your parents. It should 
not be as much yourself as your parents who will decide this matter 
for you. 

If you have a young man in mind, with whom you think you 
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could be happy, ask your father and mother what they think of 
him. If they’tell you that he is a young man of good habits, of a 
good home and of good character, you may invite him to call upon 
you. No one will welcome him more sincerely than your father 
and mother. He will be made to feel like one of the family the 
very first visit. 

But if your parents know of any bad quality in the man, which 
of course he will try to hide from you, your parents will be the 
first to warn you. They may even know more about him than they 
might like to say. Let one word of warning be enough for you, 
and from that day on treat him as a stranger. Only in later years, 
when you perhaps see that same man making another woman 
miserable, will you understand how wise and how farseeing your 
parents were in keeping you away from a man who would have 
made your own life miserable if you had given him the oppor- 
tunity. If your parents do not like to see a certain young man 
come to see you, drop him quietly and as hurriedly as you can; 
the sooner the better. No necessity of giving him time to make 
explanations or excuses, for such talk is only a waste of time. Drop 
him. That is all. 

I wish indeed it were not necessary for me to talk of a certain 
topic in connection with this subject, but I should fail in my duty 
were I to pass it over silently. I have reference to secret meetings 
with young men, away from your home. If you are to receive any 
male company, the place is at your home and nowhere else. No 
meetings at corners of streets or in parks. In the first place this 
is always a sign of disobedience to parents, and, secondly, those 
meetings scarcely ever pass without sins the like of which should 
be unknown among the children of God. At no time should any 
respectable young woman meet a young man away from her home. 
Some girls may consider it a huge joke and a frolic to meet a young 
man at some street corner, when they know he is not welcome at 
her house; but the joke, if joke it is, is invariably on the girl her- 
self. If a young man is not good enough to come to see you at 
your home, you are too good to trust your character and reputation 
into his keeping. A girl has only to meet some men secretly on 
street corners, or in parks, to lose at once her good name. As soon 
as people know that they think they know enough. 

Under no condition should you therefore ever entertain the 
thought of seeing a young man away from your home. It is the 
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first step down the grade; the rest follow, and then there is no 
return. 


I hope I shall not. have to mention such a disagreeable topic 
again. This should be enough. 

When a number of young men callers come to your house, and 
you do not know to which of them you should give preference, you 
will act very prudently if you consult your parents. They may not 
have an objection to any one of them. Any one of them would 
seem to be a good man; yet you do not know what choice you 
should make. In that case you will ask your parents to give you 
the benefit of their experience and advice. Being better judges of 
human nature than you, and having gathered much experience in 
their long life, they are often able to tell you what is best for you 
to do; they can probably help you decide which of the young men 
would be the best one for you. 

Some parents there are, alas, who do not care much about the 
choice their marriageable sons and daughters make as long as they 
marry money. Very frequently such plottings end disastrously for 
both parents and children, because love and happiness can not be 
bought like a pound of sugar. Apart, however, from this excep- 
tional case of foolish parents, parents should always be the advisers 
in this important question of company keeping, and their advice 
should be considered as law. 

There happen rare cases when parents attempt to exert undue 
influence. In such cases the daughter should consult others besides 
her parents, especially her parish priest, so that a proper solution 
of the difficulty might be brought about. 

While there may be some happy marriages where the two parties 
are not equal, or not nearly so, in wealth, age, learning and position, 
many such unions are unhappy. Where unprejudiced people can 
see no harm in such a marriage it may be safe; but, unless parents 
are thoroughly unreasonable, they should be the best judges in this 
matter. 

As for yourselves, then, you had better not aspire to a union in 
which the other party is either more or less than you. The happiest 
marriages are found among those who take life partners of their 
own class. 

A wrong ambition has often wrought much havoc; but to hitch 
worldly ambition to the matrimonial cart invariably invites disaster. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXIV. Tue Duty or LABor 


We have up to the present considered the duty of capital to 
labor, and now, to be just and fair to both sides, we must remember 
that also labor has duties, and we must explain these duties. Un- 
fortunately this subject is one that is often ignored by those who 
seck profit in misleading the people, and by people too lazy to do 
their own thinking and who do not care to be told of the burdens 
they should bear. Yet it must be admitted in all justice, that if we 
desire to derive the benefits of the social life, we must also be will- 
ing to bear our share of the social burdens. For fear of being mis- 
understood in this matter we shall consider this duty in its plain, 
unvarnished truth. No one will have reason to feel concerned 
unless his conscience accuses him of having refused to assume his 
full share of the social burden. 

A witty man has said that it is not the high cost of living that 
makes people spend so much money but the cost of high living. This 
word, said in jest, is full of true meaning. 

As a nation, we are, I think, the most extravagant on the face 
of the earth. Not that any one would want to see the laboring man 
deprived of the comforts of life and the enjoyment of happiness. But 
the fact remains that as a nation we are extravagant. The well 
planted and highly productive forests in Europe compared with the 
neglected and devastated forests of our own land are but one illus- 
tration of our extravagance. We might mention thousands of 
other such instances in our country. A five-acre farm will support 
a family of eight or ten in Germany. A forty-acre farm in this 
country is not expected to meet expenses. The average soil of Ger- 
many being inferior to our own soil, why is it that these people can 
accomplish more with five acres than we with forty? Is there any 
other answer but that of extravagance, or ignorance? 

The laboring man, it is true, has as much right to his share of 
lawful pleasures and the benefit of life as his more fortunate 
brother; but neither of them is permitted to become extravagant. 
The same punishment will overtake both if they do. 

To come down to actual facts, how many laboring men there are 
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who spend the better part of their earnings in drink? No reason- 
able man will wish to deprive the laboring man of his glass of beer. 
If the rich brother can go to his fashionable club to get his expensive 
drinks and meals, why should not the poorer brother have his glass 
of beer in decency? Only a fanatic will think of depriving him of 
this privilege. But between using this privilege and abusing it, 
there is a vast difference. It is excess and extravagance that must 
not be allowed. 

Who to-day can distinguish in the matter of dress the daughter 


of a laboring man from the daughter of a millionaire? No one 


wants to see a girl in rags; she should be dressed becomingly. That 
does not mean, however, that she should dress above her station. 
There is no need of a shop girl, or servant girl trying to outshine 
Solomon in all his grandeur. That costs money. The really re- 
fined girls and women dress plainly and appear to very good ad- 
vantage, while upstarts and would-be’s seek to impress by vulgar 
extravagance. 

Many girls of the present time marry with never an idea about 
housework or cooking. They can no more prepare a plain meal or 
darn socks than a wooden Indian can play baseball. Yet, marry 
they will. In such households the plainest meals will be poorly 
done and provoke indigestion; the costlier the meat, the more ex- 
pensive the cut, the surer the failure. The quantity of meats and 
vegetables that are spoiled in such a household every week would 
feed two other families. 

These days everybody that wants to be anybody must have an 
automobile. A small auto like a Ford is not stylish enough. It 
must be an expensive machine, even though a mortgage must be 
put on the home; to keep up appearances an expensive machine 
must be bought. 

Go to any town where thousands are out of work. ‘ You see 
people walking the streets in search of work. Let a farmer go to 
an employment agency in that town to find laborers for the harvest- 
ing of his crops. These same men, anxious for work, would feel 
insulted if asked to. come out to the farm to work. What, leave 
the city and go out on the farm? Never! Such an insult! Is it 
not strange that some people will rather starve in a town than do 
profitable work in the country. And yet one of the causes that tends 
to high prices for foodstuffs is the very lack of them. The towns 
are steadily growing larger and larger. The growth does not come 
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from the natural increase of the families living in these towns, but 
from the country homes, where farms are being deserted. That 
means so many mouths more to feed, and so many hands less to 
produce the foodstuffs needed in the cities. We have now hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land lying idle, while the demand for the 
products of the farm is constantly growing. The demand grows 
greater, the supply less. Can we ever hope for a reduction of 
prices when the supply fails to meet the demand? 


Go to any theatre or moving picture show, or any park on Sun- 
day. See the crowds going from one show booth in the park to 
another. Watch the excursion trains, the: excursion boats, see the 
crowds coming from theatres every night, and surging to the various 
expensive restaurants and cafés! Does that look like hard times? 
Yet, we are told these are hard times, for we have men who make 
a study of figures and facts. But, if we look at the extravagance of 
fashions and the craze for high living, we fail to see the hard times. 


If people could be made to realize that living beyond their in- 
come is a mistake, that sooner or later will be fatal, that it leads to 
certain bankruptcy, there would be little trouble about the social 
question ; it would regulate itself. 


After all, life is like a bank. One can not get more out of life 
than one puts into it. The moment we ovetdraw our account in 
our bank we are in debt to the bank, and that debt must be paid 
before we are allowed to draw again. Extravagance is a debt to 
the bank of life. We can not draw upon this bank of life for bene- 
fits, pleasures or honors, unless we put that much value into our 
life-bank in the way of labor. 


Now, if we draw more from life than we put into it, the result 
will be that we owe. We are in debt to life and, as in a bank, that 
debt willthave to be paid by somebody. If we should die as debtors, 
our children will have to pay back and they, you know, have no 
benefit from the pleasures, honors or benefits, that we took out of 
life. But the debt is there and that debt has to be paid. Here we 
have the social situation as it is. Disguise it if you will, call it any 
name you like, but the fact remains; there is a lawful debt and that 
debt has to be paid. Life does not care who pays the debt, just so 
it is paid. Moreover, life is a hard taskmaster; it knows no days 
of grace, no mercy; it will listen to no excuses. It demands its 
pound of flesh and collects it. The French revolution of the 
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eighteenth century, our own troublesome times, are fair examples 
of the way life has of collecting its debts. _ 

For that reason look upon life as upon a bank. Do not draw 
more from either than you put into them. Draw no more from 
life than you put into it and there will be no social unrest. 

You have often heard how your grandfathers, the early settlers, 
had to struggle to make ends meet. As a proof of their wisdom, 
let me say, they put more into life than they drew from it, and the 
handsome balance that was in their favor at the time of their death, 
was placed to your credit. In those days there were no picture 
shows, styles did not change every twenty-four hours, and the mad 
desire for living beyond one’s income was unknown. It is true the 
earnings of these early settlers were little; it is likewise true that 
they spent even less. No one will deny that prices were low then. 
But since those days the earning capacity of the laborer has in- 
creased four times and more, and, if people lived within their in- 
come, it would be as easy to save money to-day as it was fifty years 
ago. 

Unfortunately we live in days that are opposed to true simplicity 
and economy. Extravagance has become the ruling passion, and 
so there can never be a way out of the bankruptcy into which so- 
ciety is running, because more coin in the weekly pay envelope 
just means greater extravagance. The luxuries of yesterday be- 
come the necessities of to-day. People who can not make ends 
meet with an income of a hundred dollars a month, will be even 
worse off with two hundred dollars a month, because there will be a 
proportionately greater craving for still greater extravagance, to 
outshine those others who earn three hundred a month. And so the 
world runs wildly on in its mad chase. Life plays the waiting 
game patiently, for it knows that somebody will have to pay the 
bill eventually. 

Economy is not a disgrace. Does not your employer economize? 
Does he permit any item of expense which he knows is unneces- 
sary? Are not the brains of the country ever busy trying to dis- 
cover ways and means of lessening the expenses of manufacturing? 
If the wealthy ones of the world do not consider economy a dis- 
grace, can it be a disgrace for the workingman? A merchant who 
had begun with nothing but his strong hands told me one day: 
“Father, it is not what a man earns, but what he can lay aside that 
counts.” Here was a man who worked with both his hands and 
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his brains. Even when he was well-to-do he never overdrew his 
account in the bank of life. He was far more simple in his dress, 
taste and so forth than some of his working people. One day he 
mildly warned one of his clerks about his extravagance. The young 
man was insulted and threw up his job. He said he did not want 
to be preached to by any man. 

Be as economical and prudent in what you buy as are your more 
wealthy brethren. Be simple and moderate in all your tastes, and 
you will find that in the bank of life your balance is on the right 
side of your ledger. 

Another truth the laboring man must bear in mind is that he 
must do an honest day’s work for the honest pay he receives. 

Socialistic quacks delight in telling you that the interests of the 
laboring man and of his employer are as far apart as is west ‘from 
east. Nothing can be more false. Their interests are in truth 
identical. Labor and capital are not opposed to each other, or in- 
dependent of one another, but they are alike and depend upon one 
another. There can be no labor without capital, nor capital without 
labor. One needs the other, one depends upon the other. As well 
one might say that the hands are opposed to the head. What would 
become of a body if the hands, or the stomach, or the head, went 
on a strike refusing to perform their functions. The body would 
soon become a prey of sickness and death. The social body is ex- 
posed to the same danger, when its various members fight among 
themselves and refuse to perform the functions for which they 
have been destined. 

Bear in mind that your interests are exactly the same as those 
of your employer, and give him honest work for the honest pay you 
receive. When work is slack, who is it that is laid off the very 
first? Not the honest and zealous working man, who is faithful in 
his work, but the man who does his work in a poor fashion, always 
fearing that he is doing too much for what he earns. Who is the 
man that rises to be his own master? Not the man who is afraid 
of working too much, not the man who shirks his duty, but the man 
who turns out honest work. You may go to any business you like, 
you will always find the manager and the owner working the longest. 
When the employees have gone home, at the first sound of the 
gong, you will find one or both of these men staying at the office 
looking over their accounts, studying how they may make a sale 
of this or that article, consulting with heads of various depart- 
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would work as steadily as their masters they would no doubt be 
better off, too. Working with an eye to the future, understanding 
that his interests are bound up with the interests of the firm, work- 
ing in harmony, is one of the ways of making deposits in the bank 
of life. 

We must, then, say that thrift and economy, and the living within 
one’s income, are rules that have to be observed by the laborer as 
well as by any other man. And honesty in work is the other requi- 
site for harmony. Only when the workingman understands that 
his own interests are bound up with the interests of his employer, 
that instead of being opposed to each other they should work to- 
gether, when the Golden Rule of Christianity will take the place 
of greed, will there be true peace and harmony. 

My dear men! Look up to good St. Joseph, the model of the 
workingman. Think of his sorrows and his trials. There in Naza- 
reth, in his humble home, he held within his arms the Christ-child. 
He understood that the Child he held in his loving embrace was the 
very Son of the living God, come down upon this earth to redeem 
the world. And all he could offer the Christ-child was his very 
humble home, the plainest of clothing, food and shelter. How 
gladly would he have done more for his divine foster Child, how 
gladly would he have slaved and starved to give more than he had. 
Whatever he was able to earn with his calloused hands, in the sweat 
of his brow, he was willing to give, more he could not. Though 
St. Joseph was the poorest of the poor, yet we never heard of his 
being dissatisfied or discouraged. Never was there a happier or a 
more contented family, nor one more saintly, than that of St. Jo- 
seph with Jesus and Mary. 

If in our day we could wipe from the face of the earth the taint 
of extravagance and selfishness, and instead cultivate the simplicity 
and piety of the holy family, how much better off the world would 
be for it! 




















A RETREAT FOR WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


IN FOURTEEN CONFERENCES 
BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


XII. OUR LADY 


SYNOPSIS.—I. woMAN BEHOLD THY SON. What it cost Jesus to make Mary 
the Mother of Sinners should convince us of His desire to give usa 
Spiritual Mother for our soul. 

IJ, BEHOLD THY MOTHER. Mary will assuredly hear the word of Jesus: 
but do we hear His word to us? The danger of coldness to Mary. 
To avoid it we consider: 
I. HER GREATNESS. a) In the Immaculate Conception. 
b) In the Divine Maternity. 
c) In her constant intercourse with Jesus. 
d) In her charge of the Infant Christ. 
e) In her Assumption. 
f) In her Triumph in Heaven. 
2. Her Faithfulness takes a remembering. All are her children, 
praying forus. 


Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother. When Jesus, therefore, 
had seen his mother and that disciple standing whom he loved, he saith to 
his mother: Woman behold thy son. After that he saith to the disciple: 
Behold thy mother.—John 19, 25. 


St. Luke tells us that when our Lord was once entering the city 
of Naim there met him a sad funeral procession. For a dead man 
was being carried out, the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow and a great multitude of the city was with her (Luke vii, 11). 
We may imagine our Lord standing aside with His disciples out 
of respect for the dead to let that procession go by. And there 
would come first the friends and relations of the dead boy—then 
the simple bier on which was laid the body, and then all in tears the 
poor, weeping mother. The sight of her intense grief had moved 
a great multitude of that city to show their compassion for her. It 
was a sight that went straight to the Heart of Jesus. Without being 
asked, without requiring, as in His other miracles, an act of Faith 
in His power, He determines to relieve her anguish. He leaves 
His disciples. He goes to her and, being moved with mercy 
towards her, He said to her, “Woman, weep not.” It was as 
though the sight of her tears was more than He could bear—for 
never did there beat in human breast a heart more tender than the 
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Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ. For a moment doubtless the woman 
would be astonished—perhaps indignant. Why should she not 
weep. Surely she had cause enough. There, before her, all that 
she loved or cared for most in this world lay dead upon that bier. 
Who was this stranger that would thus address her? But when 
looking up through her streaming tears her eyes met those of Jesus 
gazing down upon her with infinite tenderness and compassion, her 
feelings must have changed to awe and confidence as He leaves 
her, and she watches Him, Oh how wistfully, as He walks to those 
who are carrying the body and bids them stand. And then laying 
back the pall, she sees Him take her boy’s hand in His, and with that 
voice with which He spake as one having power—which the devils 
hear and tremble—He cries, “Young man I say to thee arise.” 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. And He gave 
him to his mother. 

I want you to think of that scene. I want to convince you of the 
love of Jesus for those in sorrow! For we have not a High Priest 
who cannot have compassion on our infirmities (Heb. iv, 15). For 
now I want to remind you of another scene where He acts so dif- 
ferently. For there was a time when He saw a poor, weeping 
woman standing at the deathside of her only son—and she, too, 
was a widow and her son the fairest amongst the children of men, 
and He worked no miracle to relieve her. He saw her there wit- 
nessing the dread butchery whereby that Son was done to death 
with every species of cruelty and injustice, and yet He had no 
word of comfort or sympathy for her. “There stood by the cross 
of Jesus His mother.” 

Now why was this? How was it that He who could not bear 
to see the tears of the widow of Naim could look on the heart of 
His mother pierced through and through with Simeon’s sword and 
say no word of comfort to relieve her? Did He love her less than 
the widow of Naim? Did He, because she was His mother, think 
He might be indifferent to her grief? Oh, such thoughts are cruel 
blasphemies against our Lord. Never did a son love his mother as 
Jesus loved Mary. We must look elsewhere for an explanation of 
this mystery. For mystery indeed it is, or better, perhaps, one 
phase of that mystery of the infinite love of God for the souls of 
sinners that meets us at every turn when meditating on the ways 
of God with men. The explanation which pleases me most is that 
it is part of His Father’s business, of the work of saving souls, 
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which by His Father’s will He had come on earth to do. Already 
it had cost Mary one of her great dolours, and now it is to cost 
her another. 

At her knee and by her side in the home at Nazareth, and after 
in His public life, He had by His human experience learnt the value 
of the helpful tenderness and sympathetic pity of a mother’s love. 
His compassion for sinners, His wish to do His Father’s will and 
secure their salvation prompted the desire to provide them with 
such a love. In no human heart could such depths of love be found, 
as He knew well, as in that of His own dear mother. But how 
could she ever love sinners? Saints there have been like St. 
Stanislaus or St. Aloysius who have fainted at the presence of even 
venial sin. Their shrinking dread, their paralizing horror of sin 
could never have equaled that of Mary. They had fallen under the 
stain of at least original sin from which Mary had even been free. 
How then could Mary the Immaculate not only not shrink from 
venial sin, but actually learn to love the greatest of grievous sin- 
ners with a mother’s love? The answer is: “There stood by the 
Cross of Jesus His mother.” There did she learn her lesson of 
loving sinners with a mother’s love. Jesus’ sufferings and death are 
the evidence of His love. Greater love than this no man hath that 
he lay down his life for his friends. And it was His will that Mary 
should stand by his Cross and witness His sufferings and death 
and learn from them His love. She was to be witness herself. The 
report of others could not convey the same impression. No, she 
was herself to count the wounds that the cruel scourge had made; 
to see the red blood drop unheeded on the hard rock; to hear the 
hammer fall, as blow by blow the long, rough nails were driven 
home and hand and foot secured to the wood of the tree of shame. 
She, with her own eyes, with her own ears, was to witness every 
incident of that long drawn agony of three bitter hours of the 
crucifixion. The pains that racked His bruised limbs and torn 
flesh with ceaseless agony from the nails, the crown of thorns, and 
the hard wood of the cross itself, the thirst occasioned by His loss 
of blood, the malignant triumph of His relentless foes, their blas- 
phemies, their jeerings and their mockeries. And hardest of all, 
for her to witness the abandonment by His Heavenly Father. 
Without a murmur had He borne the insults of His enemies— 
when He was reviled He did not revile, when He suffered He 
threatened not, but delivered Himself to Him that judged Him 
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unjustly (1 Pet. ii, 23). Nay, she had heard His prayer for them: 
“Father forgive them for they know not what they do.” But to 
lose His Father’s help seemed more than even His great Heart 
could endure. “My God, my God,” he cried, “why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” 

Thus, then, at the foot of the Cross did Mary witness what 
Jesus suffered for sinners. There was her tender soul pierced with 
the sword of Simeon. And there whilst she was actual witness to 
it all, whilst her Son’s sufferings were being by her tender sym- 
pathy repeated in her own breaking heart, then it was, and not till 
then, that Jesus made her the mother of sinners. “Woman,” he 
said to her, “behold thy son.” Not St. John alone, but all for 
whom He was dying; “behold thy children,” he in effect said to 
her, “I make them over to thee. Thou hast to love them with a 
mother’s love; to care for them and pity them and succor them 
as only a mother can. ‘See how I love them. Look in your own 
heart, see there my sufferings; see in those sufferings the evidence 
of My love and copy your love on mine.” Oh marvellous love of 
Jesus for the souls of sinful men. That He should provide them 
with such a mother and at such a cost! No pang of His passion 
save the abandonment of His Father was so hard to bear as the 
piercing of His mother’s soul. Yet He endured to afflict her that 
we might have in her a spiritual mother who would love our souls 
with a love only less than His own. Does He not, dear children, 
seem in this to have loved our souls with a love more feeling and 
tender than even the love He bore to His own blessed mother? 
When as yet we were sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. v, 8), and 
when as yet we were sinners Mary became our mother. 

We should see then that by this word to Mary: “Woman, behold 
thy son,” Jesus called her to fulfill a high and important office in 
the work of our salvation. He looks at us, and as He gives us the 
grace of prayer, the Holy Communion, so now He gives us a 
definite and special gift in Mary. From that word on Calvary Mary 
is ever to regard us as her children. She is never likely to forget 
that word; but we prevent her fulfilling her office if we refuse to 
regard her as our mother. There is the real danger. It is espe- 
cially threatening in this country. Once it was Mary’s dowry— 
renowned throughout Christendom for its devotion to Mary; but, 
alas! one of its most intolerant bigotries at present is its hatred for 
the name of the Holy Mother of God. It is so strange a phenom- 
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enon too that one can only explain it by regarding it as a kind of 
obsession. They believe in Christ—there is hardly a nation that 
is so open in its loyalty to its Saviour and His Holy Word. How 
can you account for it then that the mother of the Man Christ 
Jesus is held in such contempt and derision? In that Bible of 
which they make a boast it is written that Mary said, “Behold, from 
henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.” Now they loudly 
boast that at any rate they don’t belong to such generations. To 
call her blessed they will tell you is to do God a dishonor and to 
interfere with the worship that is due to Him alone. I wonder 
how these Bible Christians account for the fact that this word of 
Mary is in reply to one who called her blessed under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost as St. Luke tells us (i, 41). When “Elizabeth 
heard the voice of salutation of Mary—she was filled with the Holy 
Ghost and she cried out with a loud voice and said, “Blessed be 
thou amongst women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. And 
whence is this to me that the mother of my Lord should come to 
me.” If the Holy Ghost inspired Elizabeth to call Mary blessed 
(and that, too, had been the word the angel from heaven had been 
inspired to utter) I wonder who inspires them to say she is not 
blessed. As for God’s honor, surely the Holy Ghost can be re- 
garded as a safe custodian of that. 

But in spite of its utter stupidity this hatred of Mary is so common 
and rife amongst our neighbors that there is some danger of our 
being so afraid of hurting their sensitiveness that we prune down 
the expressions of our love for Mary almost to the vanishing point. 
Let us be on our guard against it. We need not be aggressive of 
course, but let us remember that not to love Mary as a mother 
and, when necessary, to show we do so, is to make very light of 
one of God’s greatest gifts to us. He honored her Himself, surely. 
For thirty years he was subject to her. He knows her worth, and at 
the cost of greatest pain and agony both to Himself and to her He 
has made her our mother. And after all that, are we to be ashamed 
of her because some ignorant man or woman scoffs at her? Re- 
member Father Faber’s beautiful hymn: 


But scornful men have coldly said 
Thy love was leading me from God; 
And yet in this I did but tread 
The very path my Saviour trod. 
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They know but little of thy worth, 

Who speak these heartless words to me, 
For what did Jesus love on earth 

One half so tenderly as thee? 


So then in the spirit of grateful love to Jesus let us meditate on 
the gift He has given us and consider the second part of that word 
of His, “Behold thy mother.” She is worthy of our holiest and 
deepest meditation. After the sacred humanity of Jesus there is no 
more perfect creation than the soul of Mary. She is the master- 
piece of God’s creative power. 

Mary’s sanctity began where that of God’s greatest saints has 
ended. “Her foundations are in the holy mountains.” Man has 
reached his highest perfection when he has won back to the estate 
from which he had fallen. In the beginning “man’s heart was 
right.” His mind and affections rested naturally on his Creator. 
He held continual converse with his God in the garden. But dis- 
order came with the fall, and only by an effort and for but a short 
time can man fix his thoughts or his love on God. After years of 
struggle with their evil passions, Saints have at last regained some- 
thing of the ground that has been lost. They have subdued their 
passions and bowed their wills in almost continual obedience to 
God. That is their highest estate, I say, their loftiest perfection. 
Now where they ended, Mary began. She was born free from 
original sin and that sin’s consequences. No cloud of ignorance 
obscured her understanding, no prompting of concupiscence dis- 
turbed the unruffled serenity of her heart. She ever was as Adam 
was before the fall, and as God’s greatest saints have been in their 
ultimate sanctity. With the Psalmist, though in higher sense than 
he or any man could utter it, she could say, “To Thee from the 
dawn have I watched.” From the dawn of her existence. From 
the first moment of her Immaculate Conception she looked to God. 
It was her singular privilege to be able to think of God and thus 
at the beginning to give her heart to Him. This power was indeed 
a privilege, but the using that privilege was her merit. We, too, 
have privileges and graces, not of course as great as Mary’s, but 
level with our capacities, and the pity is we do not use them. We 
neglect God’s grace and pay no heed to His inspirations. Here 
then is Mary’s own work. She profited by the great powers that 
God had given her. From the first the grace within Her had not 
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been void. With the full powers of her mind she thought of God, 
and with every affection of her heart she clung to Him. And thus 
it was that this exact correspondence meriting for her fresh grace 
to know God better and to love Him more, and by ever fresh cor- 
respondence meriting new and ever greater graces, she reached at 
last that height of sanctity that God, having determined to become 
man, found her of all His creatures the most worthy to be His 
mother. This is which gives such grand significance to the Church’s 
Easter hymns, where Mary is declared to have merited to bear her 
Saviour. Thus the Immaculate Conception was a privilege which 
Mary could not merit. It was necessarily a free gift of God. But 
by corresponding with the graces of that sublime privilege Mary 
in a certain true sense, recognized by the Church’s hymn, merited 
to be the Mother of God. It is moreover an added glory to our 
great Queen that God in conferring that surpassing dignity on 
Mary deigned to make it conditional on her consent. The angel 
has to reassure her first with regard to her humility, and then as 
to her Virginity: and then he awaits her answer. Mary—think of 
it—Mary could have refused; God of course could have saved us 
in a different way. But He would not have saved us as He has 
done without the consent of Mary. The whole scheme of our Re- 
demption—to put it that way—hung for a moment on the lips of 
Mary. All was in suspense until that humble Virgin bowed her 
head and said, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto 
me according to Thy word” (Lk. i, 38). Thus then shall she be 
honored, whom the Kings delighteth to honor. Oh that men should 
read their Bibles and believe these things and then speak con- 
temptuously of Mary. Surely we must be right in supposing it an 
obsession. And if Mary’s sanctity and love were great beyond all 
thought before her Child was born, to what sublime heights of 
perfection must this love have attained during the three and thirty 
years she spent in His close companionship. From the moment she 
brought forth her Son and wrapped Him in swaddling clothes and 
laid Him in the manger, knelt and adored Him as her God, then 
took Him to her arms and kissed Him as her Child, to that dark 
hour when the world and sin had done its worst against Him and 
his poor broken and lifeless Body was restored to her arms and 
found there its last resting place where He had found the first, 
surely every day and every moment of every day must have brought 
with it some fresh incentive to love, some new fuel for the divine 
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fire that was consuming her. And if He advanced in wisdom, age 
and grace before all men, surely beyond all others in the immacu- 
late heart of her who saw Him most and loved Him best of all. 

And now the days of that close union are over. He ascends to 
heaven and she is left to tend the infancy of His early Church as 
once she tended His own. The days of her pilgrimage were pro- 
longed and she refused not the labor—but her heart was where her 
treasure was in heaven. And she sighed for the time of her de- 
liverance. Twelve long years went slowly by and then the sum- 
mons came, “Behold, my beloved speaketh to me: Arise, make 
haste, my love, my dove, my beautiful one and come. For the winter 
is now past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers have appeared 
in our land. Arise and come” (Cf. Canticle ii, 10). “Come from 
Libanus ; come, thou shalt be crowned” (C. iv, 8). And like a pure 
and spotless dove, with body and soul Mary rises to meet her 
Saviour and her God. 


Oh, look, you angels, look, 

How beautiful she is. 

See Jesus bears her up, 

Her hand is locked in His. 

Oh, who can tell the height 

Of this sweet mother’s bliss? 
—Faber. 


And the angels part their adoring ranks and gaze and gaze with 
ever increasing wonder and love as Jesus leads this marvel of His 
grace higher and higher to the great white throne of God. “Who 
is this,” they cry, “that cometh up from the desert flowing with 
delights leaning upon her beloved (C. 85). Who is this that as- 
cends like a cloud of incense breathing all the powders of perfume 
(Z. 6). Who is she that cometh forth as the morning rising, fair 
as the moon, bright as the sun, terrible as an army set in array” 
(Cf. C. vi, 9). And at last the throne of the eternal King is 
reached. And the King arose to greet his mother, and a throne is 
set at the King’s right hand and the mother of the King sat down. 
In her own right and title she takes her place close to the throne 
of God, crowned the everlasting Queen of heaven, with none save 
God above her, and all that is less than God immeasurably beneath 
her—the highest and greatest of all God’s creatures—the Mother 
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of the Son, the spouse of the Holy Ghost, the Queen of angels, the 
help of Christians, our tainted nature’s solitary boast: 


What mortal tongue can sing thy praise, 
Oh Mother of the Lord? 

To angels only it belongs 
Thy glory to record. 


For hers is the triumph not of earth, but of heaven. The tri- 
umph of God the Father, for He in whose sight the angels them- 
selves are not pure could gaze upon the Immaculate Soul of 
His chosen daughter and exclaim, “Thou art all fair, oh my beloved, 
and there is no spot in thee.” Triumph for God the Son, for in the 
soul of her who had given Him His man-life no let or hindrance 
barred the absolute conquest of His precious Blood. Triumph for 
the Holy Ghost in that His grace had been enabled so to possess, 
elevate, strengthen and refine the human nature of His spouse, that, 
body and soul, she could live ever within the very fires of God’s 
divinity and not be consumed. And triumph too for Mary, that 
she, who in her own eyes had never been aught save the lovely 
handmaid of the Lord—the least of all His creatures, should now 
be raised to the highest throne in heaven under God, and that the 
greatest angels should pay to her the glad tribute of their grateful 
praise, and in her soul for all eternity see and acknowledge the 
great things which He that is mighty had done for her. 

Triumph then for God, triumph for Mary and triumph for the 
angels—but what about ourselves? Are we, too, really to regard it 
as a triumph? Can Mary think of us now any longer? How can 
our poor sinful souls rouse any feeling but that of horror in the 
breast of the immaculate Queen of heaven? 

And shall I lose thee then, 
Lose my sweet right to thee? 
Ah, no! the angels’ Queen 
Man’s mother still will be, 
And thou upon thy throne 
Wilt keep thy love for me.—Faber. 


Yes, in spite of her greatness and glory and distance from all sin, 
Mary will remember we are still her children. Nay, in conscience 
of that very glory, for we could say to her, were it necessary, “Not 
for thyself alone is all this glory, but for all the people.” It is that 
she might plead for us with greater insistence that she is placed 
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so near to the throne of her Son. It is that her prayers might have 
the greater efficacy that she has been crowned with such glory and 
honored with such surpassing dignity. It is for the sake of sinners 
that Mary is heaven’s Queen. She has been appointed by God to 
pray for the people, and whilst there is still a soul to plead for help, 
Mary would fail in her office did she turn away from His petition. 
When the Israelites had sinned they came to Samuel to tell him of 
their fall and their repentance, but they hardly dared to ask him 
for his prayers. His answer should encourage us: “God forbid,” 
he said, “that I should do this sin against the Lord, that I should 
cease to pray for you.” He would have sinned, he would have 
betrayed the trust God had placed in him did he cease to pray for 
the people even though they were in reality unworthy of his pray- 
ers. And so would it be with Mary. She would fail—fail in her 
office—did she refuse to pray for the humblest sinner that had 
recourse to her. But, my children, is it likely that she would? 
Jesus has said of her that her greatest glory lies in this that she 
heard God’s word and kept it. When the woman in the crowd 
lifted up her voice and praised His mother, Jesus’ answer in effect 
was that while that was indeed a privilege, there was still greater 
blessedness. Rather blessed, He said, are they that hear the word 
of God and keep it. In the words of Jesus then—Mary’s great- 
est glory is that best of all God’s creatures she heard His word 
and kept it perfectly. And is it conceivable, I ask, that she should 
forget the word He spoke to her when she stood at the foot of the 
Cross? That she should so belie His praise as not to hear and not to 
keep the most solemn word that was ever spoken to her, “Woman, 
behold thy Son.” But such misgivings are only suggestions from 
others, or from controversy, or from the devil. They have no solid 
foothold in our own hearts. They constitute no real doubt in our 
minds of the goodness of Mary or of her unwillingness to help us. 
Our own experience is the best refutation and gives the lie direct 
to all such disquieting thoughts. Mary loves us, we are sure of it, 
as a child is sure of his mother’s love, and for the same reason— 
not because we deserve it or because we can prove it satisfactory 
to others—but because she is now, and has throughout our whole 
life always shown herself to be, our dear mother. 

Full of this confidence then let me ask you now to kneel at her 
feet and beg her blessing on the resolutions of this retreat. Recall 
them to your mind whilst I in your name beg her to bless you, 
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PRAYER AND CONSECRATION TO Mary. 


Sweet Queen of Heaven, look down from thy bright throne to- 
night upon thy children gathered round thy lowly shrine in this 
little chapel and asking thy blessing ere they go. “Woman, behold 
thy children.” I consecrate them with fullest confidence to thee. 
Let not my sins or unworthiness be a bar to thy blessing for them. 
Look at their need, think only of their good desire and let thy 
mother’s heart plead for them. They want to be thy true children, 
to give up all sin, to love their Heavenly Father and to have the 
spirit of Jesus. Dear Mother, help them. Teach them the virtues 
of the Sacred Heart, obedience, restraint and love. At thy knee, 
dear Mother, the Infant Jesus practised obedience, and for thirty 
years He was subject to thy sweet control. O handmaid of the 
Lord, teach them this great virtue. Let them know that meekness 
and humility must guard and preserve it if is to last or flourish 
in their souls. Spouse of Holy Joseph, help them to sanctify their 
daily toil. Obtain that the splendor of the Lord God shine on all 
the work they do with a good intention. Let not the spirit of the 
world lead them to forget that they have not here a lasting city, 
but they look for one that is to come. And oh, Mother most pure, 
Virgin of Virgins, fragrant lily of Israel, keep them chaste. Let 
them look on chastity as the brightest and loveliest of all their 
spiritual jewels, and fill them with courage to make any sacrifice, 
to give up all rather than dim its radiant lustre. And, Mother of 
the humble home of Nazareth, teach them to be kind. Let them 
resolve “never to take offense,” to be the angel of their house and 
to cherish with special affection those whom God has given them 
at home. That they may do all this, teach them how to pray. Pre- 
pare their souls to receive with Faith and Desire the Body, Blood, 
Soul and Divinity of Jesus in Holy Communion, and fill their 
hearts with loving confidence in thy motherly protection. If only 
they could love thee truly, how secure would they be in life and 
in death. 

Get me the grace to love thee more, 
Jesus will grant if thou wilt plead; 

And mother, when life’s cares are o’er, 
Oh I will love thee then indeed.—Faber. 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV. 
Letter to Cardinal Mendes Bello, Patriarch of Lisbon, 
congratulating him on his Sacerdotal Jubilee. 
To Cardinal Cassetta, Bishop of Frascati, congratulat- 


ing him on the completion of the fiftieth year of his priest- 
hood. 


From the Congregation of the Consistory. 

Decree dealing with the appointment of the Bishop in 
charge of the military chaplains in the Italian Army, his 
jurisdiction, modus agendi, etc. 

The competency of granting secular parishes to Re- 
ligious belongs to the Congregation of the Council. Facul- 
ties to hold and to govern all such parishes must come 
from the Congregation of the Religious. 


From the Congregation of Rites. 


Declaration of the authenticity and identity of the relics 
of St. Victor, martyr, and of St. Satyr, confessor. 


From the Rota. 


Declaration of the validity of the Castellane-Gould mar- 
riage. 


From the Pontifical Biblical Commission. 

Solution of doubts concerning the Parousia or second 
coming of our Lord. 

Catholic exegetes cannot hold that the Apostles while 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, though they 
taught no error, nevertheless could express in a way liable 
to error or deception their own human meanings. 

It can be affirmed that the Apostle Paul has said noth- 
ing in his writings, that does not perfectly accord with the 
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teaching of our Lord concerning the second coming of 
Christ. 


From the Secretary of State. 

A letter of encouragement to F. Schollaert, a member of 
the General Council of the University of Louvain, who is 
undertaking the work of restoring the great library of the 
University. 




















CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
MARRIAGE BEFORE TWO WITNESSES 


Xystus (baptized) and Petrina (never baptized) were married 
some years ago, without the necessary dispensations. A year ago 
the Ecclesiastical Court declared the union null and _ void. 
Petrina accepts this decision, but will not permit Xystus to petition 
for a divorce. He can marry if he chooses, she says. She will 
never molest him, but financial reasons render her obstinate in her 
refusal to give civil freedom to the man whom she was wont to 
call husband. 

Xystus wishes to marry a Catholic lady, but as they cannot ob- 
tain the license, the pastor cannot, according to the civil law, offi- 
ciate without: danger of imprisonment. After a year’s fruitless 
argument with Petrina and with the pastor, Xystus takes his young 
lady to the church and there in the presence of two witnesses they 
exchange matrimonial consent in the absence of the pastor. Is 
this marriage valid in the eyes of the Church? 

Answer. The marriage law of Pius X. demands the assistance of 
a competent priest for the validity of marriage. But an exception is 
made when a competent priest cannnot be had, and this condition 
lasts for a month. The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments 
(March 12th, 1910) gave an authentic interpretation of this clause. 
Marriage can be validly and lawfully contracted, before witnesses 
alone and without the presence of the competent priest, whenever 
the engaged parties can neither send for him nor go to him without 
grave inconvenience, and have already waited for a full month. 
This privilege can be made use of then whenever these two condi- 
tions are present, viz.: (1) grave inconvenience, (2) which has 
lasted for a month or more. Nothing is said concerning the nature 
of the inconvenience. The requirement is that it be grave and affect 
the engaged parties, or the priest, or both, whereby they are pre- 
vented from going to him or he is prevented from officiating. This 
applies to individual cases as well as to a general condition exist- 
ing in some general locality or in some particular nation or nations. 
Where, then, the pastor is prevented from assisting at a marriage 
of his subjects, by reason of the provisions of the civil code, that is 
when he cannot officiate without subjecting himself to severe pen- 
alties, such as imprisonment or fine, the condition of grave incon- 
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venience exits and the privilege may be made use of to contract a 
valid marriage. It is true that the Congregation of the Council, 
July 27th, 1908, in answer to the question: “Should provision be 
made, for the case in which the civil law forbids the parish priest 
under heavy penalties to assist at a marriage before the civil cere- 
mony, when such cannot take place and, nevertheless, the marriage 
is absolutely necessary for the salvation of souls?” replied “there is 
no answer.’ But this was anterior to the interpretation of March, 
1910, by the Congregation of the Sacraments. Hence the refusal 
of the Congregation of the Council has no effect on the decision 
of 1910. Readily enough then it will be allowed that in the case 
of Xystus there is a very grave inconvenience, a grave civic impedi- 
ment, which makes it morally impossible for the pastor to assist at 
the new marriage. Of course the priest could assist and run the 
risk of punishment by the civil authorities, but he is in no way 
bound to do this in the present case. As this condition of affairs 
has lasted more than a month, it must be admitted that Xystus can 
in foro ecclesiae, contract a valid and licit marriage (provided no 
canonical impediment exists) in the presence of the two witnesses 
without the assistance of the pastor. (Cf. De Smet, Betrothment 
and Marriage, Vol. I, Note 69, Sq.) 




















